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FOREWORD 

The  present  work  is  a  part  of  an  investigation  into  the  teaching  of  the 
modern  foreign  languages  which  was  begun  in  1924  by  a  Committee  organ- 
ized under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
working  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 
From  the  first  the  Committee  on  Investigation  recognized  the  funda- 
mental importance  which  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  has 
for  the  present  and  future  position  of  modern  language  studies  in  this 
country  and  took  steps  to  sound  out  the  situation  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible.    The  following  pages  contain  the  results  of  this  inquiry. 

Even  a  hasty  examination  of  Professor  Purin's  report  will  show  that  the 
foreign  language  teachers  in  this  country,  as  a  class,  are  poorly  equipped 
both  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  subject  and  in  the  theory  of  teaching 
and  the  technique  provided  by  practice  under  supervision.  All  of  these 
defects,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  professional  feeling,  teachers  of  the  modern 
languages  share  with  colleagues  in  other  curriculum  subjects,  and  all  are 
to  be  explained  in  great  measure  by  the  recent  history  of  our  secondary 
school  system.  The  deficiencies  in  the  training  of  modern  language 
teachers,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  fundamental  skills  and  capacities,  appear 
in  glaring  relief  to  every  classroom  visitor  and  are  written  plainly  in  the 
statistics  contained  in  this  report.  Less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
modern  language  teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  country 
have  enjoyed  opportunities  beyond  the  college  years,  except  such  as  were 
furnished  by  summer  sessions.  Only  a  little  over  thirty  per  cent  of  these 
teachers  have  ever  visited  a  country  where  the  language  which  they  teach 
is  spoken.  Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  one-third  of  them  have  not 
yet  had  three  years  of  teaching  experience  and  that  thirty-six  states  in 
the  Union  still  issue  "blanket"  certificates  authorizing  the  holders  to  give 
instruction  in  any  subject  on  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

The  critic  of  the  American  secondary  schools  needs  to  keep  ever  in  mind 
Spinoza's  principle  in  judging  human  actions:  not  to  ridicule  or  lament 
or  chide  but  to  seek  to  understand.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Committee 
on  Investigation  has  tried  to  present  the  facts  as  they  are  and  to  bring  its 
suggestions  for  improvement  within  the  frame  of  that  which  already 
exists.  It  would  be  easy  to  outline  for  the  teaching  candidate  in  modern 
languages  an  ideal  course  which  should  carry  in  the  six  high  school  grades 
'^  a  program  of  solid  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  foreign  language, 
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including  abundant  oral  and  aural  practice,  and  follow  through  a  well- 
ordered  sequence  of  practical  and  inspirational  collegiate  courses  in  lan- 
guage and  literature  to  the  graduate  year,  accompanying  the  training  in 
subject  matter  with  an  introduction  to  educational  theory  and  statistical 
technique  and  enforcing  the  entire  program  after  the  sophomore  year  with 
ever  increasing  professional  consciousness.  But  neither  the  present  stage 
of  education  in  this  country  nor  our  national  organization  of  society  en- 
courages the  hope  that  such  a  course  can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
any  considerable  number  of  candidates  for  secondary  school  positions  in 
the  life  of  the  present  generation.  Meanwhile  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  more  than  one  million  students  of  modern  languages  in  the  public  and 
private  secondary  schools  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the 
colleges  force  us  to  take  hold  of  the  situation  as  it  now  exists  and  to  build 
upon  such  facilities  for  teacher  training  as  American  education  now  affords, 
encouraged  by  the  evidence  derived  from  questionnaires  and  tests  that, 
even  under  the  present  loose  system  of  training  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  develop  a  certain  number  of  highly  efficient  modern  language  teachers. 

The  report,  therefore,  begins  with  the  college,  which  is  now  the  sole 
opportunity  for  systematic  preparation  enjoyed  by  seventy  per  cent  of 
modern  language  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  explores  the 
courses  in  this  type  of  institution  and  builds  its  constructive  suggestions 
for  more  solid  language  achievement  and  earlier  professional  orientation 
upon  the  present  major  and  minor  requirements.  The  lack  of  any  pro- 
fessional outlook  both  before  and  after  graduation,  together  with  a  wide- 
spread lack  of  any  real  opportunity  for  initiation  into  teaching  under 
trained  leadership,  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  findings  of  the  inquiry. 
In  formulating  its  recommendations  on  this  and  other  points,  the  Com- 
mittee has  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibilities  which  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  American  colleges  as  a  group  rather  than  the  position  of  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  fortunate  institutions  which,  favored  by  happy 
circumstances,  are  enabled  to  make  their  work  an  object  lesson  for  the 
next  generation. 

Unfortunately  the  limitations  of  its  task  prevented  the  Study  from 
undertaking  a  survey  of  the  preparation  of  college  teachers.  Nevertheless, 
much  that  concerns  the  secondary  school  teacher  in  Professor  Purin's 
work  applies  as  well  to  college  instructors  who  are  working  with  students 
at  the  same  level  of  progress. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  wish  to  add  a  sincere  word  of  thanks 
to  those  of  the  author  of  this  report  for  the  self-sacrificing  cooperation  of 
their  colleague.  Professor  Crawford,  in  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Professor  Hugh  Stuart  of  Hunter  College,  New 
York,  who  undertook,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee,  the  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  reports  from  the  college  departments,  and  to  Professor 
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Evenden  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  for  valuable  criti- 
cisms of  the  report.  The  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  also  to  express 
its  gratitude  to  the  thousands  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  college  teachers  of  the  modern  languages  and  of  education 
who  gave  their  time  to  preparing  the  data  on  which  the  report  is  based. 
Particularly  does  it  include  the  749  heads  of  college  modern  language 
departments  throughout  the  country.  It  is  they  who  furnish  the  inspi- 
ration that  brings  men  and  women  into  the  guild  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  training  that  prepares  them  for  their  life  work.  From  busy  lives 
they  have  given  many  hours  to  gathering  material  for  the  present  re- 
port, and  the  information  and  suggestions  which  they  sent  are  the  basis 
for  its  most  important  recommendations.  Acknowledgments  are  made  to 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  for  appropriating  the  funds  for  this  and  other 
undertakings  of  the  Study  and  to  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
its  sponsorship. 
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Previous  inquiries  into  the  training  of  modem  language  teachers.  — 

The  first  attempt  to  offer  specialized  training  in  modern  languages  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  formal  type  of  college  instruction  is  found  in  the 
establishment  of  a  summer  normal  school  at  Amherst  College  in  the  year 
1877  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lambert  Sauveur  for  the  teaching  of  French 
and  Latin.  Applying  some  of  the  theories  of  Professor  Theophilus  Heness^ 
of  the  School  of  Modern  Languages  at  New  Haven,  Dr.  Sauveur  proposed 
to  emphasize  conversation  in  the  foreign  language  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction, and  to  this  new  approach  to  language  acquisition  the  name 
"natural  method"  was  given.  Whatever  objections  may  be  made  on 
psychological  and  practical  grounds  to  the  "natural  method,"  there  is  no 
question  that  the  efforts  of  these  pioneers  had  a  salutary  and  stimulating 
effect  upon  modern  language  instruction  fifty  years  ago. 

The  success  of  the  Amherst  experiment  indicates  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  new  type  of  class  procedure.  New  schools  were  organized  in  the 
summer  of  1879  at  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Wooster  Uni- 
versity, Ohio,  where  the  Heness-Sauveur  method  for  modern  languages 
and  the  Sauveur  method  for  the  classical  languages  were  employed.  Dr. 
Sauveur's  school  held  sessions  at  various  institutions  until  it  was  finally 
discontinued  in  1899. 

In  connection  with  the  classes  conducted  at  Amherst  College  and  else- 
where, an  opportunity  was  offered  for  teachers  to  observe  Dr.  Sauveur's 
methods  of  instruction,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  feature  occupied 
a  prominent  place  on  the  program.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  considerably 
later  that  the  need  of  specialized  training  for  modern  language  teachers. 
was  clearly  recognized.  In  1892  a  Committee  of  Ten  on  the  Curriculum 
of  the  Secondary  School  reported  to  the  National  Education  Association 
as  follows: 

"The  worst  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  modern  language  study  is  the 
lack  of  properly  equipped  instructors.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  no 
institution  where  persons  intending  to  teach  German,  French  or  Spanish 
in  our  elementary  or  secondary  schools  can  receive  the  special  preparation 
they  need.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  universities,  states  or 
cities  provide  opportunities  for  such  training." 

1  Gabriel  Loftfield,  "The  Direct  Principle  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreiga  Languages."     Standi' 
navian  Scientific  Review,  III  (1925),  3-4. 
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There  is  a  familiar  ring  to  this  report  made  so  long  ago,  for  the  statement 
of  fact  and  the  recommendation  have  been  ofttimes  repeated. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion. —  A  few  years  later  an  effort  was  made  by  the  National  Education 
Association  to  improve  and  standardize  college  entrance  requirements,  and 
in  support  of  this,  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  appointed 
in  1896  a  Committee  of  Twelve,  selected  from  that  body,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas.  The  functions  of  the  Committee 
were  defined  as  follows : 

1.  ''To  consider  the  position  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

2.  ''To  examine  into  and  make  recommendations  upon  methods  of 
instruction,  the  training  of  teachers  and  such  other  questions  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  may  require  consideration." 

The  work  of  the  Committee  extended  over  nearly  two  years  and  in- 
volved consideration  of  the  opinions  of  many  modern  language  teachers. 
The  final  report^  was  presented  before  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America  in  December,  1898,  and  was  adopted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  questions  of  the  aims,  content  and  methods  of 
modern  language  instruction,  and  in  these  respects  it  enjoyed  for  many 
years  almost  canonical  authority.  With  respect  to  teacher  training,  it 
contents  itself  with  vague  generalizations  incidental  to  the  discussion  of 
methods.  We  are  told  of  the  degree  of  attainment  in  speaking,  writing 
and  in  knowledge  of  literature  that  should  be  required  of  teachers,  but  no 
suggestion  is  made  regarding  the  type  of  training  that  will  make  these 
abihties  attainable,  except  that  residence  abroad,  work  in  American  summer 
schools,  association  with  foreigners  in  this  country,  etc.,  are  likely  to 
produce  good  results.  The  Committee  reiterates  the  pious  hope  that 
"our  colleges  and  universities  will  recognize,  more  largely  than  they  have 
hitherto  recognized,  the  need  of  practical  courses  for  teachers  of  the  modern 
languages." 

The  Hohlfeld  Committee.  —  In  1913  a  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Professor  A.  R.  Hohlfeld  was  appointed  by  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  to  study  the  problem  of  the  training  of  modern 
foreign  language  teachers.-  This  Committee's  report  was  adopted  by 
the  Association  at  its  meeting  in  1916,  but  before  it  could  be  printed,  our 
entry  into  the  war  had  so  changed  the  status  of  the  modern  languages 
that  the  report  had  only  an  historical  value,  and  its  publication  was  there- 

»  Published  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1897-1898,  Chapter  XXVI  (1899),  and 
also  reprinted  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1898  (new  edition,  1915). 

2  See  Publications  of  tlie  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Proceedings  for  1915,  Vol.  XXXI 
(New  Series,  Vol.  XXIV),  pp.  xvi  ff.  and  Proceedings  for  1916,  Vol.  XXXII  (New  Series,  Vol.  XXV),  pp.  xi  fif. 
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fore  suspended.  Its  findings  have  been  of  service  to  us  in  the  preparation 
of  the  present  report. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  New  England  Modern  Language 
Association.  —  Further  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  training  of  modern 
foreign  language  teachers  is  indicated  in  a  report  on  this  subject  made  by 
a  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers,  published  in  1915.^ 

Organization  of  the  Modem  Foreign  Language  Study.  —  It  had  been 
felt  for  many  years  by  modern  language  teachers  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve  no  longer  reflected  actual  conditions,  and  the  hope 
was  frequently  expressed  that  an  opportunity  might  present  itself  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  varied  aspects  of  modern  language  teaching. 

This  opportunity  was  offered  as  a  result  of  an  invitation  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  a  group  of  speciahsts  in  modern 
languages  for  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  on  December  31,  1923.  Plans 
for  such  an  investigation  were  there  discussed,  and  finally  took  the  form 
of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in 
which  they  were  requested  to  support  a  thoroughgoing  survey  of  the 
status  of  modern  language  instruction  with  a  view  to  recommendations 
for  its  improvement.  It  was  further  suggested  that  this  task  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  general  Committee  on  Direction  and  Control,  composed  of 
teachers  of  modern  languages  and  appointed  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

This  request  was  approved  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  who 
generously  promised  adequate  financial  support  over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately three  years.  Appointments  to  the  Committee  on  Direction  and 
Control  were  made  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation  was  selected  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  general 
Committee. 2  The  undertaking  was  organized  as  the  Modern  Foreign 
Language  Study  and  on  October  1,  1924,  offices  were  opened  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  the  task  of  investigation  was  begun. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  national  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  to  organize 
assistance  in  the  difficult  task  of  securing  accurate  information  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  the  Study  adopted  a  plan  used  by  the  Classical 
Investigation  and  appointed  cooperating  committees  representing  each  of 
the  following  eight  regions: 

Region  I,  New  England :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Region  II,  Middle  States :  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Delaware. 

1  Bulletin  of  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Association,  Vol.  V,  1915. 

2  The  organization,  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  the  Study)  are  described  by  J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford,  Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  IX  (1924), 
pp,  1-10;   Robert  Herndon  Fife,  The  Educational  Record,  Vol.  VI  (1925),  pp.  31-38. 
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Region  III,  South:  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carohna,  South 
CaroUna,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 

Region  IV,  North  Central:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa. 

Region  V,  West  Central:  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma. 

Region  VI,  Southwest :  Utah,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico. 

Region  VII,  Northwest:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Oregon. 

Region  VIII,  California. 

The  search  for  information.  —  It  is  evident  that  tne  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  modern  language  teaching  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  type  of 
training  offered  to  prospective  modern  language  teachers;  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  topic  was  therefore  regarded  of  basic  importance  by  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Study.  Inasmuch  as  the  statement  has  been 
made  repeatedly  that  graduates  of  a  four-year  college  are  often  without  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  teach  the  modern  languages  with  success  in 
secondary  schools,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  gather  all  available  infor- 
mation concerning  facilities  for  training  offered  at  present,  with  a  view 
toward  making  recommendations  for  a  better  or  different  type  of  course, 
if  such  facilities  seemed  to  be  inadequate. 

The  questionnaire  on  teacher  training  addressed  to  college  and  university 
departments  of  modern  languages.  —  In  order  to  obtain  information  repre- 
senting a  broad  range  of  fact  and  experience,  the  Committee  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  much-abused  questionnaire.  Accordingly,  a  bulky  docu- 
ment was  prepared,  including  one  hundred  and  sixteen  questions  relating 
to  various  problems  of  modern  foreign  language  work  in  secondary  schools 
and  at  the  corresponding  levels  in  college,  and  this  was  forwarded  to  776 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  including  a  total  of  2025  modern  foreign 
language  departments.  The  various  institutions  and  modern  language 
departments  which  received  the  questionnaire  and  those  replying  are 
shown  statistically  in  Tables  1  and  2.  A  list  of  the  institutions  which 
replied  appears  in  Appendix  1. 

Number  and  Representative  Character  of  Replies. — From  Tables  1  and  2 
it  will  be  noted  that  usable  replies  were  received  from  412  institutions  —  53 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  circularized  —  and  covered  749  departments 
of  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  A  relatively  low  percentage  of 
returns  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.  Many  institutions  returned  the 
questionnaires  unanswered  with  the  statement  that  they  had  no  official 
knowledge  that  their  graduates  entered  the  teaching  profession,  while 
others  stated  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  prepare  their  modern  foreign 
language  students  to  teach  the  subject.    Our  inquiry  is  obviously  concerned 
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TABLE   1 

Number  of  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  to  which  questionnaire  on  the 
training  op  modern  foreign  language  teachers  was  sent,  number  replying 
and  the  percentage  of  replies,  distributed  by  regions  and  types  of  institutions. 


Number  on  Mailing 
List 

Number  Replying 

Percentage  of 
Replies 

Region 

Col- 
leges 

Teach- 
ers Col- 
leges 

Total 

Col- 
leges 

Teach- 
ers Col- 
leges 

Total 

Col- 
leges 

Teach- 
ers Col- 
leges 

Total 

New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
South     .      . 
North  Central 
West  Central 
Southwest   . 
Northwest  . 
California    . 

32 

105 

161 

165 

81 

48 

31 

24 

11 

8 
30 
26 
21 
16 
10 

7 

43 

113 

191 

191 

102 

64 

41 

31 

24 

66 
72 
102 
40 
23 
18 
16 

3 

2 
8 
12 
13 
7 
3 
3 

27 
68 
80 
114 
53 
30 
21 
19 

75 
63 

45 
62 

49 

48 
58 
67 

27 
25 
27 
46 
62 
44 
30 
43 

63 
'60 
42 
60 
52 
47 
51 
61 

National  sumr 

nar 

Y 

647 

129 

776 

361 

51 

412 

56 

40 

53 

TABLE   2 
Number  of  modern  foreign  language  departments  in  colleges  and  teachers 
colleges  to  which  questionnaire  on  the  training  of  modern  foreign  language 
teachers  was  sent,  number  replying  and  percentage  of  replies,   distributed 
by  regions  and  types  of  institutions. 


Number  on  Mailing 
List 

Number  Replying 

Percentage  of 
Replies 

Region 

Col- 
leges 

Teach- 
ers Col- 
leges 

Total 

Col- 
leges 

Teach- 
ers Col- 
leges 

Total 

Col- 
leges 

Teach- 
ers Col- 
leges 

Total 

New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
South     .      . 
North  Central 
West  Central 
Southwest   . 
Northwest  . 
California    . 

109 
250 
425 
484 
231 
117 
89 
73 

18 
13 
48 
49 
42 
40 
21 
16 

127 
263 
473 
533 
273 
157 
110 
89 

57 

138 

122 

200 

72 

38 

33 

33 

3 
4 
8 
13 
14 
7 
3 
4 

60 

142 
130 
213 
86 
45 
36 
37 

52 
55 
29 
41 
31 
32 
37 
45 

17 

31 
17 
27 
33 
18 
14 
25 

47 
54 
27 
40 
32 
29 
33 
42 

National  summary 

1778 

247 

2025 

693 

56 

749 

39 

23 

37 

only  with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  institutions  which  acknowledge  that 
they  have  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  lack  information  regarding  facihties  for  modern 
language  training  in  a  large  number  of  institutions  and  departments,  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  institutions  that  answered  this  questionnaire  (Appen- 
dix 1)  will  show  that  we  have  data  regarding  all  types  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions, from  the  large  public  and  privately  endowed  universities  to  the  smaU 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  teachers  colleges.     From  the  last  mentioned  group 
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the  lowest  percentage  of  replies  was  received  (40  per  cent),  probably  because 
many  of  the  teachers  colleges  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  and  therefore  training  in  modern 
languages  lies  outside  the  scope  of  their  program. 

In  order  to  secure  a  true  picture  of  the  present  academic  and  professional 
training  of  modern  language  teachers,  the  Committee  felt  that  rephes 
should  be  secured  not  only  from  a  fairly  large  number  of  institutions  and 
departments  throughout  the  country,  but  also  from  as  great  a  number  of 
representative  institutions  as  possible.  A  list  was  therefore  compiled  com- 
prising (1)  all  strictly  teacher-training  institutions  that  offer  four  years  of 
work  and  grant  degrees  and  (2)  universities  and  colleges  appearing  on 
one  or  more  of  the  following  lists :  (a)  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities; (6)  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland;  (c)  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States;  (d)  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching;  (e)  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools;  (/)  University  of  California  List  of  Accredited 
Institutions;    (g)  University  of  Illinois  List  of  Accredited  Institutions. 

The  list  of  representative  institutions  thus  compiled,  numbered  405. 
Of  these  it  was  found  that  68  per  cent  had  replied  to  the  questionnaire  on 
the  training  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers.  The  fact  that  replies 
were  received  from  only  46  per  cent  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  normal 
schools  included  on  this  representative  list  seems  to  indicate  a  relative  lack 
of  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  training  of  modern  foreign  language 
teachers  on  the  part  of  these  institutions. 

The  questionnaire  on  observation  and  'practice  teaching.  —  A  second 
questionnaire,  on  observation  and  practice  teaching,  was  sent  to  the  405 
institutions  included  on  the  so-called  representative  list.  The  replies  to  this 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

Analysis  of  replies  by  Dr.  Hugh  Stuart.  —  The  returns  to  the  question- 
naires were  analyzed  and  tabulated,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Study,  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Stuart  of  Hunter  College.  In  his  monograph.  The  Training  of 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers  for  the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United 
States,^  Dr.  Stuart  discusses  at  length  the  percentage  and  quality  of  the 
replies ;  his  factual  findings  have  been  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  where  frequent  references  will  be  found  to  his  work.  The 
Committee  gratefully  acknowledges  its  appreciation  of  his  assistance. 

Report  of  Institute  of  International  Education  on  training  of  modern 
language  teachers  in  France  and  Germany.  —  The  Committee  has  also  had 
at  its  disposal  a  report  on  the  training  of  modern  language  teachers  in 
France  and  Germany  prepared  by  Professor  Thomas  Alexander,  Institute 

1  "Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,"  No.  256,  1927.  The  ques- 
tionnaires will  be  found  on  pp.  87-98. 
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of  International  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Ruth  McMurray,  Peabody  Demonstration  School,  Peabody  College,  and 
Studienrat  Dr.  Max  Mueller,  Stadtische  Realschule,  Lage,  Lippe,  as  a 
cooperative  project  with  the  Study.^  This  material  was  obtained  in  large 
part  from  observation  in  French  and  German  schools  during  the  academic 
year  1925-26.  The  inquiry  on  which  the  report  was  based  received  a 
subvention  from  the  Study,  and  the  Committee  on  Investigation  gave  to 
its  organization  such  advice  and  help  as  it  found  possible. 

Questionnaire  to  selected  teachers  of  modern  languages.  —  Additional 
material  for  the  present  volume  was  derived  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
by  the  Study  in  1926  to  a  group  of  modern  language  teachers,  numbering 
1560,  who  had  been  carefully  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
training,  experience,  and  sound  judgment.  From  these,  833  returns  were 
received.  In  this  questionnaire  teachers  were  asked  to  state,  among  other 
things,  the  proper  objectives  in  each  year  of  study  and  the  probable  attain- 
ment of  such  objectives;  the  content  of  their  course  of  study;  available 
library  equipment;  factors  affecting  achievement;  utility  of  various 
methods  and  devices;  principles  underlying  choice  of  textbooks,  etc.^ 

Questionnaire  on  training  and  experience  of  modern  language  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  —  As  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  sent  in  1925-26  to  all 
the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  in  the  continental  United  States 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  returns  were  received  and  tabulated 
for  10,887  public  and  1341  private  schools,  covering  enrollment  in  the 
modern  languages  and  in  Latin,  and  the  training  and  experience  of  teachers. 
These  represent  approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  in  which  the 
foreign  languages  are  taught.  The  questionnaire  fully  explored  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  teachers  of  modern  languages  and  information  was 
thus  secured  for  10,096  teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools  and  2150 
in  the  private  secondary  schools.  Since  the  schools  which  did  not  reply 
are  among  the  smaller  and  weaker  institutions,  it  may  be  said  with  confi- 
dence that  the  Study  has  gathered  statistics  covering  the  educational  and 
professional  attainments  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  persons  teaching 
modern  languages  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  Some  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  colleges  was  de- 
rived from  a  questionnaire  sent  in  1925  to  the  registrars  of  776  colleges. 
About  39  per  cent  of  these  sent  usable  replies.^ 

1  To  be  published  in  the  series,"  "  Studies  in  Education,"  International  Institute,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

2  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  this  Selected  Teachers  Questionnaire,  see  report  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States,  compiled  by  Algernon  Coleman,  "Publications  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages,"  Vol.  XII.     The  Macmillan  Company,  1929. 

3  The  statistical  facts  regarding  the  status  of  modern  language  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  reveal  much  that  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  reorganization  of  the  training  of  modern  language 
teachers.  These  facts  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Wheeler  and  others,  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  "  Pubhcations  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Com- 
mittees on  Modern  Languages,"  Vol.  IV.     The  Macmillan  Company,  1928. 
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The  Acker-Mandhan  investigation  of  state  certification  of  modern  language 
teachers.  —  For  the  material  in  Chapter  VII,  we  are  largely  indebted  to 
a  study  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Acker  and  Dean  John  L.  Manahan  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  on  requirements  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of 
modern  foreign  languages.^ 

Elements  of  fact  and  opinion  in  the  resulting  picture.  —  In  presenting 
the  picture  of  facilities  now  afforded  for  the  training  of  modern  foreign 
language  teachers  in  the  United  States,  the  Study  has  been  obhged  to 
rely  almost  wholly  upon  information  secured  from  colleagues  in  our  own 
field  and  in  departments  of  education.  We  reahze  fully  that  this  informa- 
tion contains  a  considerable  amount  of  opinion  as  well  as  fact,  but  in  the 
absence  of  other  criteria,  opinion  should  not  be  disregarded.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  matured  opinion  of  well-trained  and  experienced 
teachers  has  high  scientific  value.  Unfortunately  the  Committee  did  not 
have  at  its  disposal  sufficient  time  to  prepare  tests  that  might  measure  the 
attainment  of  various  skills  by  a  large  number  of  teaching  candidates,^  but 
even  such  tests  would  have  only  relative  value  unless  they  were  adminis- 
tered to  students  enrolled  in  training  courses  following  various  methods  of 
procedure  so  that  the  results  of  these  might  be  compared.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  establish  this  basis  of  comparison  at  present,  since  lack  of  any 
definite  organization  characterizes  most  of  our  teacher-training  courses. 

In  the  examination  of  the  information  submitted  to  it,  the  Committee 
has  attempted  to  accompany  the  picture  of  present  procedure  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  better  results  may  be  obtained.  Lacking  in  many  cases 
an  objective  basis  for  our  criticism,  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  rely 
upon  the  experience  of  our  colleagues  and  our  own  judgment.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  suggestions  we  have  made  will  result  in  far  more  experi- 
mentation in  the  field  of  the  training  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers 
than  the  Committee  has  been  able  to  undertake. 

Since  the  collegiate  training  of  college  teachers  presents  almost  the 
same  problems  as  that  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  distinguish  between  these  groups  in  this  report. 

1  The  manuscript  of  this  inquiry,  which  was  undertaken  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Study,  is  unpub- 
lished but  available  for  consultation.  The  important  facts  which  it  elicited  have  been  utilized  below, 
pp.  77  ff. 

2  The  term  "teaching  candidates"  is  used  to  denote  students  doing  undergraduate  work  (usually  as  a 
"major"  or  "minor")  or  graduate  work  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  subject. 


II 

THE  PRESENT  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  MODERN 
LANGUAGE   TEACHERS 

Possibility  of  testing  modem  language  teachers.  —  Before  proceeding 
to  examine  the  organization  and  content  of  the  training  courses  in  this 
country  for  modern  language  teachers,  it  is  important  to  present  such 
objective  evidence  as  the  Committee  on  Investigation  possesses  on  the 
preparation  of  those  teachers  who  are  now  giving  instruction  in  modern 
languages  in  the  pubHc  and  private  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  would  have  been  interesting  and  highly  instructive  if 
the  Committee  could  have  administered  a  series  of  achievement  tests  to 
sample  groups  of  modern  language  teachers,  selected  from  the  various 
regions  of  the  country  and  from  various  types  of  schools.  To  be  adequate 
such  a  battery  must  include  not  only  the  tests  in  the  various  capacities, 
such  as  reading  for  comprehension,  vocabulary,  grammar  and  free  com- 
position, similar  to  the  American  Council  Alpha  tests.  Equally  important 
would  be  tests  in  oral  and  aural  uses  of  the  foreign  language,  tests  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  literature  and  history  and  of  its  art  and  other  cultural 
aspects  of  the  present  and  past. 

The  results  of  tests  of  this  character,  taken  in  good  faith  and  the  right 
spirit  by  a  fair  sample  of  American  teachers  and  objectively  marked, 
would  be  most  enlightening  both  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  situation 
as  it  now  exists  in  the  modern  language  teaching  corps  of  the  country  as 
a  whole  and  for  diagnostic  and  creative  purposes  for  the  future.  The 
Committee  is  not  without  hope  that  at  some  future  time  it  may  be  possible 
for  American  teachers  of  foreign  languages  to  examine  themselves  in  this 
fashion. 

Statistics  regarding  present  training  and  experience  of  modem  language 
teachers.  —  For  the  present  inquiry,  however,  such  an  undertaking  was 
obviously  impossible.  The  tests  themselves,  adequately  standardized 
and  of  generally  recognized  validity,  do  not  yet  exist  for  several  of  the 
capacities  mentioned  above,  and  the  task  of  preparing  the  way  for  their 
administration  would  be  a  difficult  one.  The  best  that  can  be  done  at 
present  is  to  show  the  preparation  of  the  modern  language  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  in  terms  of  the  opportunities  which  they  have  enjoyed 
through  length  of  training  in  school  and  college,  including  postgraduate 
training  and  study  abroad,  supplemented  by  figures  showing  their  years  of 
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experience  as  members  of  the  profession.  In  addition,  the  statistics  re- 
garding the  degrees  which  the  teachers  hold  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
picture.  The  Committee  is  well  aware  that  such  a  picture  presents  only 
quantitative  aspects.  It  believes,  however,  that  these  will  be  enhghtening 
when  taken  into  account  with  the  chapters  which  follow. 

Table  3,  national  summary,  and  Tables  4  to  11,  summaries  for  the 
eight  regions  of  the  country,  are  based  on  figures  gathered  from  the  pubhc 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  in  1925.  Table  12  shows  similar 
facts  for  the  private  schools  in  a  national  summary.  All  of  this  informa- 
tion was  gathered  directly  from  the  teachers  themselves  through  the  same 
questionnaire  as  that  on  which  the  figures  of  enrollment  in  the  foreign 
languages  were  returned  by  the  schools.  The  procedure  for  this  investiga- 
tion has  been  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  volume  on  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign 
Languages  in  the  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  public  second- 
ary schools  on  the  1925  list  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  which  offer  foreign 
languages  sent  returns  for  tabulation,  including  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  modern  foreign  language  teachers.  The 
part  of  the  questionnaire  which  covered  the  educational  qualifications  of 
modern  language  teachers  is  found  in  Appendix  2.  The  responses  to  the 
questions  shown  thereon  were  tabulated  for  10,096  teachers  in  the  pubHc 
secondary  schools.  The  percentage  of  private  schools  repljdng  was  approx- 
imately the  same  as  of  public  schools,  but  the  private  school  teachers  form 
a  considerably  larger  percentage  of  the  whole  modern  language  teaching 
staff  which  reported  than  the  private  schools  form  of  the  whole  body  of 
secondary  schools  for  which  returns  were  made.^  Inasmuch  as  the  schools 
which  made  returns  were  obviously  the  larger  units  with  the  greater  number 
of  teachers,  a  statement  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  records  of  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  modern  language  teachers  of  the  country  are  here 
available  is  certainly  not  an  overstatement. 

Tables  3  to  12  present  the  training  and  experience  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  from  several  angles:  first,  horizontally,  by  the  single  lan- 
guages or  combinations  of  languages  taught;  second,  vertically,  from 
the  following  aspects:  sex;  average  years  of  study  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Latin;  average  years  of  teaching  experience,  also 
the  experience  of  the  several  groups  of  teachers  shown  on  a  frequency  scale 
of  from  less  than  three  to  more  than  ten  years;  and  the  highest  academic 
institution  where  the  training  of  the  teacher  took  place,  whether  secondary 
school,  normal  school,  regular  college  or  in  postgraduate  courses,  with  the 
inclusion  or  omission  of  summer  sessions.     For  the  public  schools  the 

1  The  private  high  schools  reporting  form  12.2  per  cent  of  the  public  schools,  whereas  the  records  of 
teachers  in  private  schools  reach  a  total  of  21.3  per  cent  of  those  in  the  public  schools.  The  reason  is 
apparent  from  a  comparison  of  tables  3  and  12:  a  far  larger  percentage  of  private  school  teachers  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  one  language. 
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figures  are  given  in  both  national  and  regional  summaries;  for  the  private 
schools  the  returns  were  tabulated  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. ^ 

Analysis  and  Interpretation 

Tables  3  to  12  furnish  the  records  for  10,096  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages (and  Latin  when  in  combination  with  these)  in  the  public  secondary- 
schools  and  for  2150  such  teachers  in  the  private  schools.  The  figures 
presented  in  the  tables  may  be  analyzed  from  several  standpoints,  such  as 
sex,  the  single  languages  or  combinations  of  languages  taught,  the  length 
of  period  of  study  of  the  language,  professional  training  and  experience  in 
teaching,  etc. 

Men  and  women  teachers  of  modern  languages.  —  As  concerns  sex, 
it  will  be  noted  that,  nationally  considered,  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
the  ratio  of  men  teachers  to  women  teachers  is  16.93  to  83.07,  while  in 
the  private  schools  the  number  of  men  is  proportionately  more  than  twice 
as  great,  38.6  to  61.4.  The  private  secondary  schools  are,  of  course,  to  a 
far  less  degree  coeducational  than  the  public  secondary  schools  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  from  the  figures  in  possession  of  the  Study  whether  the 
schools  exclusively  for  boys  are  more  numerous  than  those  for  girls  alone. 
Except  in  the  very  largest  cities  it  is  probable  that  teachers  in  public 
schools  command  smaller  salaries  as  a  class  than  those  in  private  schools, 
a  fact  which  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  percentages  shown  above. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  the  various  languages  or  combinations 
of  languages  shows  the  following  facts  for  the  public  secondary  schools: 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching  French  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
languages,  13.6  per  cent  are  men;  Spanish  alone  or  in  combination,  19.4 
per  cent;  German  alone  or  in  combination,  29  per  cent.  In  the  private 
schools  the  ratio  of  men  teachers  to  the  total,  although  larger  than  that  in 
the  public  schools,  as  we  have  seen,  varies  as  between  the  several  languages 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  public  schools:  French,  32.8,  Spanish,  43.8, 
German,  62  per  cent.  Just  how  the  process  of  selection  works  to  draw 
larger  percentages  of  men  into  the  teaching  of  Spanish  than  of  French  and 
still  larger  into  the  teaching  of  German  cannot  be  explained  by  any  a  priori 
method.     That  there  is  a  feminine  preference  for  French  as  a  subject  of 

1  Objection  may  be  made  to  the  validity  of  the  figures  covering  training  and  experience  as  having  been 
furnished  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The  answer  is  first,  that  obviously  this  is  the  only  way  the  facts 
can  be  obtained.  Furthermore,  although  some  of  the  schedules  had  to  be  thrown  out  because  of 
manifest  exaggerations  and  misstatements,  the  returns  indicated  a  serious  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  many  thousands  of  modern  language  teachers  and  a  conscientious  effort  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation with  care  and  full  attention  to  detail.  While  separate  blanks  were  furnished  for  individual 
records,  these  were  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  principal  and  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  through 
administrative  channels.  Only  in  one  phase  of  the  questionnaire  were  the  returns  so  defective  as  to  be 
useless,  the  questions  regarding  "semester  hours  of  teacher  training,"  by  which  courses  in  methods,  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching,  were  to  be  covered.  A  lack  of  definiteness  in  response  was  due  here  to  an 
indefiniteness  in  framing  the  question,  not  to  any  lack  of  wilUngness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  furnish 
full  and  accurate  information. 
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college  study  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  enrollment  in  the  American 
colleges  published  in  the  report  of  the  Study  on  Eyirollment  in  the  Foreign 
Languages,  which  also  demonstrates  a  preference  of  men  students  for  Ger- 
man and  a  fair  balance  of  interest  in  Spanish  as  between  the  two  sexes. 
Economic  factors  may  also  play  a  role  here,  as  a  relatively  larger  percentage 
of  Spanish  students  is  enrolled  in  schools  of  1000  or  more  pupils  than  of 
French  students,  while  in  1925  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  German  enrollment 
in  the  public  schools  was  to  be  found  in  schools  of  more  than  1000  pupils. 
Naturally  it  is  in  these  schools  that  the  larger  salaries  are  paid  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  men  teachers  command  larger  salaries  than  women 
teachers. 

Economic  as  well  as  enrollment  considerations  also  play  a  part  in  the 
determining  of  the  sex  distribution  of  the  modern  language  teachers  among 
the  various  sections.  The  South  is  the  region  with  the  largest  percentage 
of  men  teachers  of  modern  languages  (23.1),  a  fact  which  recalls  the  strong 
interest  in  this  region  in  language  study  and  the  economic  and  social 
attractiveness  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  South.  The  North  Central 
states,  a  region  where  the  modern  languages  are  relatively  weak  in  the 
secondary  schools,  shows  the  lowest  percentage  of  men  teachers,  11.3 
per  cent.  The  other  regions  follow  in  this  order:  Middle  Atlantic  states, 
20.3  per  cent;  West  Central  states,  17.8  per  cent;  New  England,  15.4 
per  cent;  Northwest,  15  per  cent;  Southwest,  14  per  cent;  Cahfornia, 
13.7  per  cent. 

The  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  may  also  be  analyzed  by 
another,  and  by  no  means  uninteresting,  angle,  its  relationship  to  the 
number  of  languages  taught.  Among  the  teachers  of  one  language  in  the 
public  schools  (slightly  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number),  16.1  per  cent 
are  men,  a  ratio  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  smaller  than  that 
shown  for  the  whole  group  of  modern  language  teachers  in  public  institu- 
tions. In  private  schools  the  percentage  is  37,  which  is  less  than  2  per 
cent  smaller  than  for  the  whole  group.  The  teachers  of  two  languages 
include  relatively  fewer  men  in  the  public  schools,  14.4  per  cent,  and  rela- 
tively more  in  the  private  schools,  51  per  cent,  while  of  the  small  number 
of  teachers  of  three  languages,  37.5  per  cent  in  the  public  schools  and  54 
per  cent  in  the  private  schools  are  men.  It  is  not  clear  that  any  general 
deductions  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 

Average  years  of  language  study.  —  The  distribution  of  teachers 
among  the  various  languages  is  a  question  of  placement  and  will  be  con- 
sidered best  in  connection  with  the  major  preparation  of  teachers  in  the 
chapter  on  certification  and  placement. 

The  average  years  of  study  as  shown  for  the  several  languages  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  high  importance  for  the  subject  of  this  report.  The 
questionnaire   (Appendix  2)   asking  for  the  educational  qualifications  of 
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modern  language  teachers  includes  a  question  as  to  ''years  of  study  under 
instruction,"  the  directions  stating  that  the  teacher  returning  the  informa- 
tion should  estimate  on  the  basis  of  nine  or  ten  months  to  the  year.  Thus 
a  teacher  reporting  five-years  study  of  French  would  normally  include 
study  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  types  of  institutions:  secondary 
school,  normal  school,  teachers  college,  undergraduate  college,  graduate 
work  or  summer  school  work  (undergraduate  or  graduate),  which  was  to 
be  estimated  in  fractions  of  thirty-six  weeks.  Since  the  modern  languages 
may  be  taken  at  any  point  in  an  educational  career,  from  the  first  year  in 
junior  high  school  or  even  in  elementary  school  up  to  the  graduate  years, 
and  since  there  is  no  definable  difference  either  in  content  or  methods  of 
instruction  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  corresponding  year  of 
college  study,  the  measure  of  preparation  by  years  of  study  is  the  most 
valid  one.  The  types  of  institutions  are  of  importance  as  showing  the 
maximum  of  opportunity  enjoyed  by  the  teachers.  No  correlation  can 
be  made  between  these  two  measures  of  training  except  in  very  general 
terms,  especially  since  the  summer  session,  which  plays,  as  the  table  shows, 
such  an  important  role  in  the  training  of  modern  language  teachers,  includes 
work  for  which  a  differentiation  between  undergraduate  and  graduate 
character  is  not  easily  made.  A  French  teacher  who  reports  five  years  of 
study  under  instruction  may  well  have  included,  in  addition  to  secondary 
school  and  college  years,  one  or  more  semesters  or  sessions  of  postgraduate 
work. 

As  between  the  public  and  the  private  schools,  it  will  be  noted  that 
in  the  case  of  French  and  German,  the  private  school  teachers  average  a 
year  or  more  longer  in  preparation,  while  the  averages  for  Spanish  are  the 
same,  a  fact  which  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  relatively  recent  intro- 
duction of  Spanish  as  a  secondary  school  subject.  For  the  public  schools 
the  average  years  of  training  in  German  for  a  teacher  of  that  language, 
whether  singly  or  in  combination  with  others,  is  6.1  years;  for  French 
teachers  it  is  4.9  years;  while  for  Spanish  teachers  it  is  3.9  years.  For  the 
modern  language  teaching  body  as  a  whole,  the  average  years  of  preparation 
of  the  teacher  is  4.6  years  in  the  modern  foreign  language  which  he  is 
teaching.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  2943  teachers  give  instruction  in 
two  or  more  languages  and  therefore  appear  twice  in  the  general  average. 

Among  the  various  regions  of  the  country,  California's  high  standards 
for  certification  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  reflected  in  the  average 
years  of  language  preparation  registered  by  its  public  school  teachers. 
These  exceed  the  average  in  New  England  for  both  French  and  Spanish 
teachers  taken  separately.  Since,  however.  New  England  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  teachers  of  French,  it  is  prevailingly  the  language  of  longer 
preparation,  the  general  average  of  years  of  study  for  all  modern  language 
teachers  is  longer  in  that  section  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
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The  Middle  Atlantic  states  follow  New  England  and  California,  while  the 
Northwest  shows  the  briefest  period  of  language  study.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Spanish  teachers  as  a  group  have  a  shorter  period  of  preparation,  the  sec- 
tions in  which  Spanish  predominates  show  the  lowest  averages. 

Types  of  institutions  training  modern  language  teachers.  —  In  order 
to  avoid  duplication,  the  returns  from  the  individual  teachers  were  so  treated 
for  tabulation  that  the  figures  show  merely  the  highest  type  of  institution  on 
the  academic  scale  in  which  the  various  groups  of  teachers  of  modern 
languages  received  their  education.  Thus  the  172  teachers  of  French  in 
the  public  schools  who  are  shown  on  Table  3  as  having  had  their  prepara- 
tion in  the  high  school,  attended  no  higher  institution,  save  that  the  41 
who  reported  attendance  at  summer  sessions  may  have  had  in  these  sessions 
courses  of  college  character.  Obviously  also  the  3099  reporting  (Table  3) 
preparation  in  college  may  have  had  modern  language  instruction  previ- 
ously in  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  747  who  enjoyed  postgraduate 
training  must  have  had  modern  languages  in  college  and  in  many  cases 
also  in  secondary  schools.  The  table  shows  then,  in  the  columns  referred 
to,  the  highest  type  of  institution  in  which  the  several  groups  of  teachers 
were  enrolled  as  regular  students  and  indicates  the  role  which  the  summer 
session  played  in  their  preparation.  This  summer  session  training  may 
have  been  received  in  any  type  of  institution  for  which  the  teacher  was 
prepared,  since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  summer 
session  courses  in  the  modern  languages  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
classify  them. 

The  statement  made  in  the  Introduction  that  the  American  teachers 
of  modern  languages  at  present  look  to  the  undergraduate  college  for 
training  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  shown  on  Table  3.  Of  teachers  now 
in  the  public  secondary  schools  6858,  or  slightly  under  68  per  cent,  have 
been  limited  in  their  opportunities  to  college  courses,  somewhat  less  than 
one-half  having  supplemented  the  college  training  by  summer  school  work. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total,  2295,  have  had  postgraduate 
work,  while  a  relatively  small  group,  223,  has  attended  only  secondary 
schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number,  720,  normal  schools  or  teachers 
colleges. 

Regionally  considered,  the  preparation  of  modern  language  teachers 
as  measured  by  the  number  who  have  had  postgraduate  study  shows  in 
California  higher  figures  than  elsewhere:  64.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
nearest  competitor  is  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  with  27.7,  and  the  other 
regions  follow  in  percentages  in  this  order:  North  Central  22.4;  New 
England  17;  West  Central  16;  Northwest  13.8;  Southwest  12.7,  and  the 
South  7.  As  has  been  remarked  above,  we  cannot  deduce  from  these 
figures  the  degree  to  which  the  high  school  or  college  course  may  have  been 
supplemented  by  more  advanced  work  in  summer  session,  although  the 
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very  great  part  played  by  the  summer  school  in  further  preparation  of  the 
modern  language  teacher  is  evident  from  the  tables,  and  the  statistics  of 
travel  and  study  abroad  must  also  be  cohsidered  in  this  connection  (cf. 
below,  Chapter  VIII). 

The  private  school  teachers  have  had  as  a  class  somewhat  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  preparation  than  their  pubhc  school  colleagues,  over  33  per 
cent  having  done  some  postgraduate  work.  A  smaller  proportion  has 
availed  itself  of  summer  session  opportunities. 

A  subject  of  great  importance  is,  of  course,  the  part  which  study  in 
foreign  countries  plays  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  of  modern  lan- 
guages.    This  will  be  discussed  below,  Chapter  VIII. 

Teaching  experience.  —  The  tables  show  the  experience  of  modern 
language  teachers  as  general  averages  for  the  various  groups  and  as  dis- 
tributed on  a  frequency  table.  It  is  immediately  noted  that  the  teachers 
of  German,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  show  the  longest  experience, 
a  fact  for  which  the  historical  explanation  is  obvious.  As  between  French 
and  Spanish,  differences  are  not  apparent.  The  rapid  turnover  in  the 
teaching  staff  which  modern  language  departments  share  with  others  in 
secondary  schools  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  3581,  or  more  than  35  per 
cent  of  the  modern  language  teaching  corps  in  the  public  schools,  had  in 
1925  less  than  three  years'  experience,  the  group  with  the  least  experience 
being  composed  of  those  who  taught  French  and  Latin,  42  per  cent  of 
whom  fall  into  this  class. 

The  private  high  schools  make  a  better  showing.  The  average  teach- 
ing experience  of  all  groups  of  teachers  in  the  languages  or  combinations 
of  languages  which  they  are  now  teaching  is  longer  than  in  the  public 
schools  with  the  single  exception  of  the  small  group  of  richest  experience, 
the  teachers  of  the  French-and-German  combination. 

Any  attempt  to  draw  general  averages  from  those  obtaining  for  groups 
of  individuals  of  varying  size  involves  of  course  statistical  and  other  con- 
siderations which  may  invalidate  the  results.  General  deductions  from 
Tables  4  to  11  are,  however,  permissible  and  permit  at  least  a  broad  com- 
parison between  the  various  regions  as  regards  the  years  of  experience 
of  their  teachers  of  modern  languages.'  The  results  show,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  close  correlation  between  years  of  language  study,  as  shown 
on  these  tables,  and  length' of  teaching  experience.  New  England  again 
leads  the  way,  its  teachers  reporting  the  longest  average  experience.  Tlie 
Middle  Atlantic  states  follow,  with  California  a  close  third  and  the  North 
Central  states  fourth.  The  Southwest  appears  to  be  the  region  whose 
corps  of  modern  language  teachers  has  had  the  briefest  average  experience. 

When  we  examine  the  frequency-groups,  however,  the  sequence  is 
somewhat  different.  New  England  has  a  larger  number  of  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  with  less  than  three  years  of  experience  than  either  the 
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Middle  Atlantic  states  or  California,  while  the  South  shows  the  largest 
percentage  in  this  class,  more  than  one-half  of  its  teachers  of  the  modern 
languages  belonging  to  the  group  of  lowest  frequency.  It  has  been  said  that 
three  years  is  the  briefest  period  during  which  a  secondary  school  teacher 
may  acquire  a  professional  attitude.  If  that  be  true  it  is  certainly  a  fact  of 
significance  for  the  whole  position  of  modern  language  teaching,  that  in 
the  pubhc  high  schools  of  the  country  as  a  whole  nearly  one-third,  31.4 
per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  modern  foreign  languages  have  not  as 
yet  had  the  minimum  experience  necessary  (cf.  Table  3). 

Degrees  held  by  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages.  —  As  further 
data  on  the  amount  of  training  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  present 
corps  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers,  Table  13  shows  the  academic 
degrees  held  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Table  13  gives  (1)  the 
regional  distribution  of  the  public  secondary  school  teachers,  who  (2) 
then  appear  in  vertical  columns  according  as  they  hold  the  bachelor's, 
master's  and  doctor's  degree  or  are  without  degrees.  The  returns  from 
the  teachers  were  tabulated  to  show  only  the  highest  academic  degree 
held.  The  number  of  degree  holders  is  therefore  equal  to  the  total  number 
of  teachers  for  a  region  or  for  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  presumed  of  course 
that  those  who  hold  the  master's  degree  and  the  doctor's  degree  are  hke- 
wise  in  possession  of  the  bachelor's.  The  groups  holding  degrees  are  then 
(3)  distributed  according  to  sex.  Thus,  it  appears  that  in  New  England 
out  of  the  1438  persons  now  teaching  the  modern  languages,  111  hold  the 
master's  degree,  of  whom  34  are  men  and  77  women.  The  table  gives  also 
the  same  facts  for  the  private  schools  except  that  there  is  no  regional  dis- 
tribution. 

Table  13,  the  National  Summary,  shows  that  of  the  10,096  public  school 
teachers  reporting,  7691  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  alone,  1111  hold  the 
master's  degree  and  86  the  doctor's.  For  the  2150  private  school  teachers, 
the  figures  are  1153,  300  and  48  respectively.  A  study  of  the  table  shows 
that  while  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  public  school  teachers  hold  some 
academic  degree,  only  70  per  cent  of  their  private  school  colleagues  are  in 
possession  of  this  evidence  -^of  training.  This  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  facts  brought  out  in  Tables  3  and  12  above,  which  showed  the  private 
schoQK  teaehers  as  having  a  longer  averag3  .period  of  training  and  experi- 
ence-., lor  the  master.'s  degree  .the' private  school  teachers  however  outstrip 
their -pubhc  school  cdleaguec:'  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  11  per  cent. 
As  concerns  the  various  regions  shown  on  Table  '13,  California,  with  94 
per  cent  of  its  teachers  in  possession  of  academic  degrees,  leads  the  way; 
the  North  Central  and  Northwestern  states  follow  with  92.5  per  cent  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  90  per  cent ;  the  West  Central 
states  86.5  per  cent;  New  England,  85  per  cent;  the  South,  81  per  cent, 
and  the  Southwest  80  per  cent.    The  frequency  distribution  in  Table  13 
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showing  the  years  in  which  the  degrees  were  received  is  of  correlative 
importance  in  judging  the  period  of  experience  and  consequent  professionaU- 
zation  of  the  modern  language  teachers  as  a  group.  It  will  be  noted  that 
nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  public  school  teachers  holding  the  bachelor's  degree 
only  had  graduated  from  college  within  the  five  years  preceding  the  inquiry. 
In  the  private  schools  the  youngest  group  of  degree  holders  is  relatively 
smaller,  a  fact  which  confirms  the  showing  in  Table  12  above  regarding  the 
longer  experience  of  the  private  school  teachers. 


Ill 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING  COURSES  IN 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Tjrpes  of  institutions  which  prepare  teachers  of  modem  languages.  — 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  education  in  the  United  States  is  the 
bewildering  divergence  in  the  nomenclature,  objectives  and  organization 
of  institutions  engaged  presumably  in  the  same  grade  of  work;  this 
diversity  extends  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  secondary  school,  of 
which  51  types  are  listed,^  through  the  postsecondary  institutions  and  up 
to  the  graduate  school.  Truly,  variety  is  the  spice  of  our  educational  life. 
Our  nonconformity  in  education  may  be  explained  on  historical,  racial, 
political  and  economic  grounds;  but  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  disarray 
are  apparent  when  one  is  obliged  to  make  generalizations  applicable  to 
any  one  type  of  institution. 

We  are  vaguely  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  some  difference 
between  a  college  and  a  university,  but  a  visit  to  undergraduate  class- 
rooms rarely  clarifies  this  subtle  distinction.  Generally  speaking,  colleges 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  regard  preparation  for  teaching  as  an  important 
function,  while  those  in  the  East,  and  possibly  in  the  South,  are  apt  to 
define  the  liberal  arts  as  those  which  free  students  from  concerning  them- 
selves overmuch  with  the  sordid  business  of  making  one's  living.  How- 
ever, faculty  opinion  and  tradition  are  far  more  weighty  than  regional 
considerations.  With  respect  to  the  normal  schools,  they  have  by  no 
means  reached  a  unanimous  decision  as  to  whether  they  should  restrict 
themselves  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  or  whether  they 
should  prepare  secondary  school  teachers  as  well.  Even  in  the  case  of  two 
relatively  recent  arrivals,  the  normal  college  and  the  teachers  college,  the 
same  kind  of  uncertainty  often  exists. 

All  of  these  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the  types  of 
institutions  that  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  sort  of  courses  that  they 
might  be  expected  to  provide. 

The  two-year  normal  schools  and  normal  colleges.  —  What  responsibility 
can,  or  will,  the  normal  schools  and  normal  colleges  assume  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  modern  language  teachers?    According  to  a  recent  report, ^  in  the 

1  Cf.  wheeler  and  others,  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages,  p.  18. 

2  Charles  McKenny,   "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers  Colleges  for  the  National  Council  on 
Education."     1922  (Unpublished  MS.). 
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year  1921  there  were  167  normal  schools  and  normal  colleges,  of  which 
91  offered  four-year  courses  and  52  two-year  courses.  In  the  Eastern 
states,  institutions  of  the  latter  class  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  grade  schools.  In  other  sections  of  the  country, 
however,  the  normal  schools  were  organized  at  approximately  the  same 
time  as  the  colleges  and  state  universities,  and  from  the  outset  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers.  As  a  result  of  this  prac- 
tice, many  state  departments  of  education  issue  teaching  certificates  to 
graduates  of  two-  and  three-year  normal  schools  entitling  the  holders  to 
teach  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1921,^  this  method  of  certification  was  at 
that  time  in  vogue  in  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

For  reasons  that  will  be  discussed  later,  the  Committee  believes  that  a 
period  of  four  years  of  intensive  postsecondary  training  constitutes  a 
minimum  requirement  for  the  preparation  of  modern  language  teachers, 
and  therefore  feels  that  no  normal  school  should  attempt  to  provide  such  a 
training  in  a  two-  or  three-year  course.  The  statement  has  been  made  on 
good  authority  that  "the  normal  schools  are  finding  it  impossible  to  give 
in  two  years  the  solidity  and  breadth  of  training  which  the  elementary 
teacher  needs, "^  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  two-year  normal  schools 
extend  their  curricula  into  the  senior  college  field  so  far  as  this  is  practi- 
cable. In  this  suggestion  all  persons  interested  in  American  education  will 
concur,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is  highly  inadvisable  for  two- 
or  three-year  normal  schools  to  include  teacher  training  in  modern  lan- 
guages as  part  of  their  program. 

The  four-year  normal  colleges  and  teachers  colleges.  —  The  four-year 
normal  or  teachers  colleges  occupy  a  different  position.  The  length  of 
their  course  corresponds  to  that  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  their 
fitness  to  undertake  the  task  of  teacher  training  in  modern  languages  must 
be  discussed  on  other  grounds.  The  basis  of  comparison  with  the  college, 
therefore,  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative,  and  by  this  is  not  meant 
relative  effectiveness  of  instruction,  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  normal 
and  teachers  colleges  alike  can  be  classified  as  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  ideal  program  for  the  training  of  second- 
ary teachers  demands  a  delicate  balancing  of  various  elements  in  order  to 
make  up  a  harmonious  course.  This  must  include  background  subjects 
that  contribute  to  the  formation  of  good  judgment  and  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  multifarious  aspects  of  life,  intensive  instruction  in  the 
subject  chosen  for  special  study  and  the  creation  of  a  professional  attitude 

1  Katherine  M.  Cook,  State  Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  Teachers  Certificates.  Bulletin  22,  1921, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

2  McKenny,  op.  cit. 
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of  mind  that  will  lead  students  to  inquire  into- the  best  ways  and  means  of 
transmitting  to  others  the  information  they  have  acquired.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  college  professors  often  find  graduates  of  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  over-professionalized  and  complain  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  the  technique  of  class  presentation  than  in  the 
cultural  aspects  of  their  specialty.  On  the  other  hand,  experts  in  educa- 
tion observe  that  college  graduates  are  frequently  helpless  when  confronted 
by  their  first  class,  and  considerably  handicapped  thereafter  by  reason  of 
their  inabihty  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  their  failure.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  but  little  to  justify  the  continuance  of  a  condition 
that  makes  such  criticism  possible.  Fortunately,  in  many  institutions 
the  old  misunderstanding  between  teachers  of  college  subjects  and  educa- 
tionists has  been  replaced  by  mutual  confidence.  It  is  recognized  by  many 
college  teachers  that  the  chilly  reception  accorded  to  pedagogy  was  as 
groundless  as  the  frigid  welcome  given  to  science  a  generation  or  two 
earlier,  and  that  far  more  can  be  accomplished  by  cooperation  than  by 
civil  war. 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  preparation 
of  secondary  school  teachers,  the  teachers  colleges  must  avoid  overspeciali- 
zation  in  the  fields  of  education  and  psychology,  must  possess  faculties 
competent  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  the  academic  subjects  commonly 
taught  and  must  have  facilities  (including  a  well  equipped  library  and 
laboratories)  for  intensive  specialization  in  various  fields  of  study.  In 
order  to  compete  with  teachers  colleges  when  thus  equipped  and  staffed,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  liberal  arts  colleges  to  pay  more  attention  than  is 
frequently  done  to  the  pedagogic  aspects  of  their  instruction  and  to  offer 
facilities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  so  that  the  prospective 
teachers  in  their  student  body  may  find  themselves  provided  with  the 
sort  of  training  that  will  enable  them  to  teach  immediately  after  gradu- 
ation with  a  greater  degree  of  success. 

The  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  —  It  is  evident  that  for  the  present  and 
immediate  future  the  chief  burden  of  responsibility  for  furnishing  modern 
language  teachers  to  the  secondary  school  must  rest  upon  the  colleges  of 
liberal  arts,  since  these,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  the  only  institu- 
tions that  have  adequate  facilities  for  providing  prospective  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  with  the  necessary  academic  training.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  the  liberal  arts  college  has  other  proper  objectives  beside  that 
of  teacher  training,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  none  is  more  important,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  lack  of  facilities  commonly  offered  in  other  types  of  in- 
stitutions. It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  college  administrators  that 
the  colleges  have  much  to  gain  from  an  improvement  in  secondary  school 
teaching.  Many  colleges  have  accepted  this  responsibility  with  commend- 
able results,  while  others,  more  conservative,  have  either  refused  to  regard 
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their  modern  language  courses  in  the  light  of  preparation  for  teaching  or 
have  continued  to  believe  that  prospective  teachers  can  be  saved  from 
perdition  without  pedagogical  mediation.  The  program  that  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  represents  a  compromise  between  the  position  of  the 
ultraconservative  liberal  arts  college  and  that  of  the  ultratechnical  teach- 
ers college.  It  is  our  hope  that  it  can  be  accepted  by  both  groups  without 
sacrifice  of  their  ideals.^ 

In  discussing  the  organization  of  teacher-training  courses,  attention 
should  again  be  called  to  the  complexity  of  the  present  situation.  Many 
liberal  arts  colleges  have  a  well  defined  program  of  teacher-training,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  education  and  psychology  and 
opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  under  competent 
supervision,  while  others  merely  offer  a  group  of  courses  in  modern  lan- 
guages. There  are  a  few  that  boast  proudly  that  "education"  is  not 
taught  on  the  campus.  In  like  manner,  in  some  liberal  arts  colleges,  the 
choice  of  a  major  subject  indicates  the  choice  of  a  profession,  while  in 
others  it  means  nothing  more  than  a  special  interest  in  a  professor  or  group 
of  professors  or  in  a  special  subject.  A  similar  disparity  exists  between 
teachers  colleges  that  specialize  in  the  training  of  school  administrators 
and  those  that  also  offer  intensive  instruction  in  academic  subjects.  The 
figures  here  presented  must  be  interpreted  with  these  facts  in  mind. 

College  requirements  which  apply  to  teacher  candidates  in  modem 
languages.  — ^  As  a  rule  the  colleges  require  that  students  indicate  at  some 
time  in  their  course  the  subject  in  which  they  propose  to  specialize.  Out  of 
the  565  departments  of  modern  languages  which  answered  a  question  regard- 
ing the  time  of  selection  of  the  ''major,"  52.03  per  cent  reported  that  this 
announcement  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year;  in 
37.87  the  choice  may  be  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year, 
while  a  smaller  number  (6.9  per  cent)  assign  the  Freshman  year  or  the 
beginning  of  Senior  year  (3.18  per  cent)  as  the  time  for  this  selection.  In 
view  of  the  amount  of  work  recommended  below  by  the  Committee  as 
constituting  the  minimum  preparation  for  modern  language  teaching,  it 
believes  that  the  choice  of  a  ''major"  in  this  subject  should  be  made  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

Approval  of  the  program  of  teaching  candidates.  — ■  In  52  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  that  replied  to  the  questionnaire  on  teacher  training  addressed 
to  modern  language  departments,  the  program  of  the  teaching  candidate 
must  be  approved  jointly  by  the  language  department  and  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  In  14  per  cent  of  these  institutions  it  is  approved  by 
the  department  of  education  alone  and  in  34  per  cent  the  modern  language 
department  exercises  this  privilege.     The  fact  that  in  86  per  cent  of  the 

1  In  all  further  references,  the  term  college  is  understood  to  apply  to  both  liberal  arts  colleges  and  teach- 
ers colleges.  No  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  between  the  "college"  and  the  "university,"  since  this 
seems  to  be  a  purely  artificial  distinction  so  far  as  undergraduate  work  is  concerned. 
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institutions  the  modern  language  departments  participate  in  the  approval 
of  the  candidate's  program  shows  their  interest  and  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  In  58  per  cent  of  the  institutions,  the  post  of  departmental  advisor 
is  held  by  a  member  of  the  modern  language  department  who  is  acquainted 
with  teaching  conditions  in  secondary  schools. 

Requirements  of  'prospective  teachers  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
students  offering  a  major  or  a  minor  in  modern  languages.  —  An  important 
question  asked  of  the  modern  language  departments  was  regarding  the 
relative  amount  and  quality  of  work  in  the  modern  foreign  languages  re- 
quired of  prospective  teachers  as  compared  with  other  students  majoring 
in  the  subject.  The  returns  show  that  40  per  cent  of  the  departments 
replying  to  the  question  require  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  work  from 
prospective  teachers  than  from  other  students  majoring  in  the  subject. 
Rarely  does  this  additional  requirement  amount  to  more  than  three  or 
four  semester  hours,  which  are  usually  devoted  to  one  or  more  courses 
selected  from  the  following:  a  course  for  teachers  in  methods,  phonetics,  ad- 
vanced grammar  and  composition,  intensive  oral  work,  an  additional 
course  in  literature,  etc.  More  significant  is  the  statement  from  50  per 
cent  of  the  departments  that  they  consider  their  present  requirements 
insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers  and  therefore  plan 
to  increase  the  number  of  required  semester  hours  and  to  offer  better 
facihties  for  practice  teaching  and  for  the  acquisition  of  an  oral  command 
of  the  language. 

The  attempt  is  also  made  quite  generally  to  require  from  prospective 
teachers  a  higher  level  of  performance  than  in  the  case  of  other  major 
students,  as  is  shown  in  Table  14. 


TABLE   14 

College  departments  replying  to  questionnaire  on  the  training  op  teachers 
distributed  as  they  require  for  a  major  and  a  minor  in  the  modern  languages 

"excellent,"     "good,"     "fair,"    or     "passing"    of    PROSPECTIVE    TEACHERS    AND    OF 
OTHER   STUDENTS  MAJORING  IN   MODERN   LANGUAGES,    WITH   PERCENTAGES. 


Teaching  Candidates 

Other  Students  Majoring  in 
Modern  Languages 

Grade  of  Work 
Required 

Number  of 
Departments 

Percentage 

Number  of 
Departments 

Percentage 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Excellent  . 
Good  .... 
Fair     .... 
Passing     . 

79 
350 

58 
27 

32 
252 
112 

46 

15 

68 

12 

5 

7 

57 
26 
10 

38 
282 
140 

55 

21 
190 

154 

80 

7 
55 
27 
11 

5 

42 
35 

18 

Total     .      .      . 

514 

442 

100 

100 

515 

445 

100 

100 
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It  will  be  noted  that  83  per  cent  of  the  departments  reporting  demand 
a  grade  of  "good"  or  higher  as  prerequisite  for  the  acceptance  of  prospec- 
tive teachers  as  major  students,  while  only  62  per  cent  make  this  require- 
ment of  other  students.  This  distinction  is  highly  commendable.  Any 
student  who  has  not  attained  a  grade  of  "good"  in  previous  modern  lan- 
guage work,  or  who  is  unable  to  maintain  this  grade  until  graduation,  is  a 
misfit  in  a  teacher-training  course.  We  have  no  right  to  recommend  for 
teaching  positions  persons  who  have  done  work  of  lower  quality. 

It  is  urged  that  in  considering  applications  for  a  major,  modern  lan- 
guage departments  make  use  of  such  testing  devices  as  the  Vocabulary, 
Grammar,  Silent  Reading,  and  Free  Composition  tests  devised  by  the 
Study,^  and  that  these  be  supplemented  by  tests  in  pronunciation,  dicta- 
tion, aural  understanding  and  oral  command  of  the  foreign  language,  and 
formal  composition,  to  be  prepared  by  the  departmental  advisor.  The 
administration  of  tests  of  this  sort  requires  little  time,  and  the  scores 
obtained  form  a  far  better  basis  for  judging  the  candidate's  linguistic 
equipment  than  the  grade  attained  in  previous  courses.  Defects  in  prepa- 
ration are  readily  discovered  in  this  way  and  the  student's  program  of 
work  can  then  be  made  out  with  this  information  at  hand.  Such  tests 
should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  period  of  train- 
ing and  the  scores  entered  on  a  card,  so  that  a  definite  record  of  progress 
can  be  kept.  These  cards  will  prove  invaluable  to  those  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  course  for  teachers  and  are  a  constant  reminder  to 
students  that  failure  to  keep  their  work  in  every  particular  up  to  a  certain 
standard  will  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  permission  to  major  in  the 
language  v/ith  a  view  to  teaching  the  subject. 

Requirements  for  a  major.  —  Since  practically  none  of  the  institutions 
that  replied  to  the  questionnaire  have  special  well  defined  teacher-training 
curricula  that  are  open  only  to  prospective  teachers,  we  are  forced  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  requirements  for  the  major^  subject  in 
the  colleges.  The  replies  of  modern  language  departments  to  a  question 
regarding  this  topic  are  tabulated  in  Table  15. 

These  figures  show  that  the  median  requirement  for  a  major  in  modern 
languages  consists  of  approximately  24  semester  hours  for  students  who 
enter  college  with  two  units  of  entrance  credit,  and  approximately  23 

1  Published  as  American  Council  Alpha  Tests  for  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  by  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

2  The  terms  "major"  and  "minor"  requirements  are  common  to  all  but  27  of  the  412  institutions  that 
furnished  data  on  this  subject  (see  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  p.  18).  The  terms  "sequential  studies,"  "work  in 
special  fields"  and  "concentration  groups"  are  also  employed.  "Major"  preparation  denotes  the  amount 
of  work,  expressed  in  types  of  courses  or  in  a  prescribed  number  of  semester  hours  in  the  subject,  required 
of  all  students  who  specialize  in  a  modern  language,  whether  they  intend  to  teach  the  subject  subsequently 
or  not.  A  "minor"  preparation  is  the  amount  of  work  in  a  subject  accepted  by  the  colleges,  in  addition 
to  the  major,  either  to  meet  graduation  requirements  or  in  preparation  for  teaching.  For  the  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  requirements  for  a  "major"  and  a  "minor"  of  teacher  candidates  in  the  modern 
languages,  cf.  Chapter  V. 
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TABLE   15 

College  departments  replying  to  questionnaire  on  the  training  op  teachers, 
distributed  as  they  require  of  a  student  taking  a  major  in  a  modern  foreign 

language  VARYING  NUMBERS  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  IN  COLLEGE  AND  FROM  ONE  TO  FOUR 
YEARS   OF  PRELIMINARY  STUDY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL,   WITH  MEDIANS. 


Required  Number  of 
Semester  Hours  in  College 

Major  Requirements 
Number  op  Departments  in  which  Minimum  Major  Require- 
ment Based  on  One,  Two,  Three  or  Four  Years  of  Train- 
ing in  the  Language  in  a  Secondary  School  Is: 

1  Year 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

Less  than  6  hours 

6-12  hours 

12-18      "         ..... 

18-24      "         

24-30      "         

30-36      "         

36-42      "         

42-48      "         

More  than  48  hours    . 

0 

11 

27 
94 
168 
86 
36 
10 
6 

0 

27 

51 

139 

171 

58 

19 

5 

3 

0 

36 

54 

119 

137 

32 

15 

2 

2 

0 

43 

53 

119 

113 

20 

15 

2 

0 

Total 

438 

473 

397 

365 

Median  number  of  hours 

27.11 

24.68 

23.47 

22.36 

TABLE   16 

College  departments  replying  to  questionnaire  on  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, DISTRIBUTED  AS  THEY  REQUIRE  OF  A  STUDENT  TAKING  A  MINOR  IN  A  MODERN 
foreign  language  varying  NUMBERS  OF  SEMESTER  HOURS  IN  COLLEGE  AND  FROM 
ONE   TO   FOUR   YEARS    OF    PRELIMINARY    STUDY   IN   SECONDARY   SCHOOL,    WITH   MEDIANS. 


Minor  Requirements 

Number  of  Departments  in  which  Minimum  Minor  Require- 

Required Number  of 
Semester  Hours  in  College 

ment  Based  on  One,  Two,  Three  or  Four  Years  of  Train- 
ing IN  the  Language  in  a  Secondary  School  Is: 

1  Year 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

Less  than  3  hours 

2 

4 

7 

8 

3-  6  hours 

10 

10 

10 

12 

6-  9      "         

11 

33 

34 

55 

9-12      "         

30 

42 

41 

28 

12-15      "         

96 

137 

95 

90 

15-18      "         

64 

47 

38 

30 

18-21      "         

79 

68 

45 

30 

More  than  21  hours    . 

69 

32 

26 

24 

Total 

361 

373 

296 

277 

Median  number  of  hours 

16.48 

14.14 

13.77 

13.18 

J 
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semester  hours  for  those  who  have  studied  the  language  for  three  years  in  a 
secondary  school.  In  terms  of  college  courses,  this  would  mean  a  three- 
hour  course  per  year  extending  over  four  years,  which  could  hardly  be  called 
excessive  specialization  in  view  of  the  ground  to  be  covered.  Some  in- 
stitutions make  a  more  liberal  allotment  of  time  to  the  major  subject, 
while  others  offer  considerably  less  than  the  median.  On  the  basis  of  our 
reports,  the  median  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  a  major  in 
French,  in  German  and  in  Spanish  is  practically  the  same. 

Requirements  for  a  minor.  —  The  requirements  imposed  by  the  colleges 
which  demand  a  minor  subject  for  graduation  or  as  a  condition  for  recogni- 
tion as  teaching  candidates  are  shown  statistically  in  Table  16. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  median  requirement  for  a  minor  in  a  modern 
language  amounts  to  approximately  14  semester  hours  for  students  who 
have  studied  the  language  in  secondary  schools  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  median  requirement  for  a  minor  in  French,  in  German  or  in  Spanish 
is  approximately  the  same.^ 

1  The  following  shows  the  slight  differences  obtaining  between  the  four  languages: 

MINIMUM    NUMBER   OF   SEMESTER   HOURS    REQUIRED    FOR   A    MINOR   BY 
COLLEGE    LANGUAGE    DEPARTMENTS 


Total 

Number  op 
Departments 

Number 

WITH 

Minor 

Number 

WITHOUT 

Minor 

Number 

Not 
Replying 

Minimum 
Require- 
ment 

French     

German 

Spanish 

Italian 

271 

187 

35 

205 

160 
96 
19 

132 

18 

IS 

2 

19 

93 
73 
14 
54 

13.81 
13.66 
14.25 
14.15 

Total 

698 

407 

57 

234 

IV 

THE    SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING    COURSES 
IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  ideal  preparation  of  the  modem  language  teacher  as  formulated 
by  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  —  There  are  definite  requirements  generally 
accepted  in  various  states  for  the  practice  of  law  and  medicine  and  other 
subjects,  but  only  the  vaguest  notions  prevail  as  to  the  proper  equipment 
of  the  secondary  school  teacher.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  formulated 
the  ideal  prevailing  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  of  what  constitutes  adequate 
preparation  for  teaching  the  modern  languages : 

"To  be  ideally  prepared  for  giving  instruction  in  a  modern  language, 
even  in  a  secondary  school,  one  should  have,  aside  from  the  ability  to 
teach  and  the  general  personal  culture  necessary  to  secure  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  pupils,  a  thorough  practical  command  of  the  language  to  be 
taught,  a  solid  knowledge  of  its  literature  and  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  foreign  Hfe  of  which  the  literature  is  the  reflection.  To  be  decently 
prepared,  he  should,  at  least,  have  read  so  much  in  the  recent  literature 
of  the  language  that  he  can  read  about  as  easily  as  he  would  read  matter 
of  the  same  kind  in  English.  He  should  have  studied  the  princijpal  works  of 
the  great  writers,  and  should  have  taken  a  course  in  the  general  history 
of  the  literature.  He  should  know  thoroughly  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage in  its  present  form.  If  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  historical 
development  of  forms,  such  knowledge  will  help  him  in  his  teaching,  es- 
pecially in  the  teaching  of  French  to  pupils  who  have  studied  Latin.  He 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  the  language  intelligently  and  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  though  he  may  not  have  the  perfect  'accent'  of  one  who  is  to  the 
manner  born.  He  should  be  able  to  write  a  letter  or  a  short  essay  in  the 
language  without  making  gross  mistakes  in  grammar  or  idiom,  and  to 
carry  on  an  ordinary  conversation  in  the  language  without  a  sense  of 
painful  embarrassment.  Even  this  degree  of  attainment  will  usually 
require  residence  abroad  of  those  for  whom  English  is  the  mother  tongue, 
unless  they  have  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  in  this  country.  In 
any  case,  the  residence  abroad  is  greatly  to  be  desired." 

Changes  in  this  ideal  necessitated  by  present  day  standards.  — While 
in  general  terms  we  can  accept  this  statement  as  valid,  attention  must  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  many  respects  it  is  incomplete  judged  by  present- 
day  standards.  When  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  drafted, 
the  objective  measurement  of  the  results  of  teaching  was  not  yet  in  the 
offing.  Ability  to  teach  was  taken  for  granted.  The  possession  of  this 
talent  is  claimed  by  every  teacher,  and  nothing  shakes  his  confidence  in 
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it  until  it  is  subjected  to  testing.  Furthermore,  the  report  in  question 
offers  no  suggestion  as  to  how  teaching  abiUty  may,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
be  increased. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  is  the  strong  recommendation  that  teachers 
be  able  to  speak  the  language  they  are  teaching.  Concerning  this,  the 
Report  continues  as  follows:  "In  insisting  that  secondary  school  teachers 
of  a  modern  language  should  be  able  to  speak  the  language  with  at  least 
moderate  facility  and  correctness,  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  well 
aware  that  they  set  up  a  standard  higher  than  that  which  has  very  generally 
been  deemed  sufficient.  But  it  is  a  standard  to  which  we  must  come. 
Many  of  the  best  schools  have  already  come  to  it."  Further  on  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  American  born  teacher  "cannot  afford  to  be  vulner- 
able in  so  vital  a  point  as  the  practical  command  of  the  language  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  give  instruction."  It  is  further  stated,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  this  degree  of  attainment  will  usually  require  residence  abroad  for 
those  for  whom  English  is  the  mother  tongue. 

While  we  concur  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  in  urging 
the  importance  of  travel  and  study  in  foreign  countries,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that,  taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  6.88  per  cent^ 
of  the  modern  foreign  language  teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
have  never  seen  the  country  whose  language  they  are  teaching,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  7.5  per  cent  who  have  spent  a  year  or  more  in  a  foreign 
country  includes  teachers  of  foreign  birth.  Where  foreign  residence 
was  impracticable,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  recommended  "the  reading 
of  well  chosen  books,  work  in  American  summer  schools  and  association 
with  foreigners  in  this  country."  As  already  mentioned,  the  report  also 
expressed  the  hope  "that  our  colleges  and  universities  will  recognize  more 
largely  than  they  have  hitherto  recognized,  the  need  of  practical  courses 
for  teachers  of  modern  languages." 

Departmental  Courses 

No  organized  college  curriculum  for  modem  language  teachers.  —  In 

discussing  the  departmental  courses  which  have  a  claim  to  be  included  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  college  program  of  a  prospective  teacher 
of  a  modern  foreign  language,  we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the  courses  gener- 
ally offered  at  present  and  under  conditions  as  described  in  the  replies 
to  our  various  questionnaires.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  none 
of  the  institutions  replying  to  the  questionnaire  reported  a  definitely  or- 
ganized curriculum  for  training  modern  language  teachers,  with  courses 
specifically  designed  for  that  purpose,  to  which  only  students  prepar- 
ing to  teach  are  admitted;  in  fact,  the  relatively  small  number  of  teach- 

iCf.  Table  22,  p.  91. 
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ing  candidates  would  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  special 
classes  for  them  throughout  their  course.^  As  a  rule,  therefore,  prospec- 
tive teachers  take  the  same  departmental  courses  as  other  students  of 
modern  foreign  languages,  with  the  addition  of  a  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject,  where  this  is  offered.  The  courses  vary  widely  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  and  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  disregard  this  phase  of  the  question  in  our  discussion. 

Pronunciation.  —  There  is  common  agreement  that  the  acquisition  of 
an  accurate  pronunciation  is  essential  for  the  American  born  teacher  of 
a  foreign  language.  He  is  usually  forgiven  if  his  speech  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  Parisian  French,  Hanoverian  German,  Toledan  Spanish 
or  Florentine  Italian,  but  he  has  no  right  to  teach  a  language  if  his  pro- 
nunciation gives  pain  to  the  native  ear.  Verily,  the  sins  of  a  modern 
language  teacher  with  a  faulty  pronunciation  are  visited  upon  his  pupils! 

While  the  importance  of  acquiring  a  good  pronunciation  is  generally 
admitted,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  means 
by  which  this  may  be  achieved.  Many  experienced  teachers  believe  that 
if  a  teacher  has  a  good  pronunciation,  it  is  so  infectious  that  it  will  be 
caught  by  his  pupils  without  any  other  form  of  inoculation.  This  im- 
itative process  is  often  successful  with  persons  who  have  a  special  aptitude 
for  hearing  accurately  and  reproducing  correctly  what  they  have  heard, 
but  it  has  its  limitations,  as  anyone  can  observe  from  the  faulty  pronun- 
ciation of  many  of  the  foreign  born  residents  of  this  country  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  long  and  close  association  with  native  born  Ameri- 
cans. 

There  are  many  other  equally  experienced  teachers  who  believe  that 
imitation  should  be  accompanied  by  instruction  in  the  physiological  basis 
of  speech  production.  Phonetics  alone  offers  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  sounds  that  compose  a  language  and  a  study  of  phonetics  is  as  useful 
to  the  teacher  in  perfecting  his  own  pronunciation  as  in  diagnosing  the 
faults  of  his  pupils.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  urge  as  a  minimum 
that  prospective  teachers  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  phonet- 
ics, with  special  reference  to  the  language  they  plan  to  teach,  and  that 
they  learn  to  know  the  utihty  of  such  simple  devices  as  phonetic  charts^ 
diagrams  of  the  speech  organs  and  hand  mirrors.  These  will  be  found 
of  service  in  institutions  that  are  unable  to  offer  the  facilities  for  more 
advanced  work  that  are  provided  by  a  phonetics  laboratory.  Training 
should  be  given  in  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols,  since  without  this,  an 
intelHgent  use  of  dictionaries  and  many  textbooks  using  phonetic  trans- 
cription is  impossible.  In  addition  to  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  speech  production,  which  should  be  based  upon  a  textbook 
on  phonetics,  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  the  pronuncia- 

1  Stuart,  vp.  cit.,  pp.  20-22. 
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tion  of  individual  sounds,  words  and  passages  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
an  accurate  and  fluent  pronunciation  and  a  correct  intonation. 

While  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  to  the  college  departments 
show  that  considerably  over  half  of  our  correspondents  seem  to  depend 
upon  "imitation  and  practice"  rather  than  upon  phonetics  for  teaching 
pronunciation,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  phonetic  symbols  are  used  in 
421  departments;  that  the  dictaphone  is  employed  by  155  departments 
and  that  the  use  of  larynx  models,  the  artificial  palate  and  laryngoscope 
by  a  smaller  number  shows  the  importance  that  is  attached  by  some  to 
this  comparatively  new  aspect  of  our  teaching.  ^ 

Grammar  review.  —  The  term  "grammar  review"  covers  various 
activities,  often  widely  divergent  in  objective  and  scope.  In  its  common- 
est form,  it  is  a  course,  or  part  of  a  course,  taken  by  Freshmen  who  have 
entered  college  with  credit  for  two  years  of  secondary  school  work,  and 
its  object  is  to  consolidate  a  position  partially  gained.  Genders,  irregular 
verbs,  relative  pronouns,  subjunctives  and  many  other  old  friends  or  ene- 
mies are  presented  again  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  accuracy  in 
reading  and  writing  the  foreign  language.  Owing  to  the  limited  prepara- 
tion of  the  students  and  since,  as  a  class  of  college  Freshmen,  it  contains 
both  the  apt  and  the  inept,  such  a  course  must  necessarily  deal  with 
fundamentals. 

A  very  different  sort  of  course  is  offered  by  a  more  limited  number  of 
colleges  to  major  students  in  a  foreign  language  in  their  Junior  or  Senior 
years,  and  it  is  only  this  type  of  course  that  requires  discussion  in  consider- 
ing a  program  of  teacher  training.  Here  the  study  of  grammar  is  intensive 
rather  than  relatively  superficial;  the  less  common  forms  and  construc- 
tions receive  attention,  and  the  whole  body  of  morphology  and  syntax 
assumes  a  new  aspect  against  the  background  in  reading  and  composition 
built  up  in  previous  courses. 

Furthermore,  particularly  in  the  case  of  prospective  teachers,  a  course 
that  requires  considerable  preparation  and  which  is  also  closely  related 
to  an  important  part  of  secondary  school  teaching,  should  be  taken  in 
the  Senior  year.  By  that  time  those  preparing  themselves  to  teach  should 
think  of  grammar  not  only  as  something  to  be  learned  but  as  something 
that  they  are  to  teach  to  others.  If  such  a  course  is  conducted  by  an  in- 
structor familiar  with  secondary  school  conditions,  it  becomes  the  logical 
place  to  discuss  the  technique  of  teaching  grammar,  thereby  relieving 
the  course  on  methods  of  teaching,  which  is  already  overburdened  with 
other  topics. 

Composition.  —  In  the  secondary  school  modern  language  course  and 
in  corresponding  grades  of  college  instruction  a  considerable  amount  of 

1  For  an  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  returns  regarding  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  including  devices 
and  textbooks  used  in  phonetics  courses,  see  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-38. 
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time  is  spent  in  practice  in  writing  the  foreign  language.  Sometimes  this 
consists  in  the  translation  of  detached  English  sentences  chosen  to  il- 
lustrate idioms  or  syntactical  constructions;  in  other  cases  passages  in 
English  are  offered  for  translation,  based  upon  a  text  in  the  foreign  language 
prepared  with  this  purpose  in  view.  Material  read  in  class  is  also  used 
as  a  basis  for  writing  and  there  is  a  modicum  of  free  composition.  The 
justification  for  exercises  of  this  sort  is  that  they  serve  to  fix  vocabulary 
and  grammatical  usage,  and  that  they  may  lead  eventually  to  ability  in 
self-expressive  writing. 

In  regard  to  this  phase  of  the  course  of  study,  the  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation recommends  in  its  report  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages^ 
that  in  a  course  limited  to  two  or  three  years,  less  time  be  devoted  to 
writing  than  is  now  commonly  allotted,  and  that  attention  be  focused  on 
reading  and  other  activities.  The  arguments  there  presented  refer  only 
to  short  courses  in  which,  owing  to  time  limitations,  it  is  impossible  to 
attain  proficiency  in  writing,  reading  and  speaking  the  foreign  language. 
They  do  not  apply  to  a  four-year  college  course,  based  upon  two  years  of 
study  of  the  language  in  secondary  school. 

No  one  will  object,  we  think,  to  the  statement  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  that  a  modern  language  teacher,  "should  be  able  to  write  a  letter 
or  a  short  essay  in  the  (foreign)  language  without  making  gross  mistakes 
in  grammar  or  idiom."  Lower  attainment  than  this  would  place  him 
among  the  ilhterates  from  the  foreign  point  of  view.  One  does  not  know  a 
language  thoroughly  unless  one  can  write  it  at  least  reasonably  well,  and 
sufficient  knowledge  to  handle  free  composition  acceptably  in  the  most 
elementary  form  in  secondary  school  teaching  can  be  attained  only  by 
constant  practice  in  writing  under  expert  guidance. 

Practically  all  the  colleges  make  provision  for  composition  of  inter- 
mediate grade  in  the  modern  foreign  languages,  and  a  smaller  number 
(about  40  per  cent  of  the  departments  reporting)  continue  this  work  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  frequently  as  an  adjunct  to  a  reading  course.  Judg- 
ing from  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  American  Council  French 
and  German  tests  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation  there  is  less  progress 
in  composition  than  in  vocabulary  acquisition,  grammar  and  silent  read- 
ing in  college  classes.  Thus,  in  the  Alpha  French  test  the  norm  in  com- 
position is  7.5  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  only  9  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  semester  and  in  German  composition  the  norms  at  correspond- 
ing levels  are  5.5  and  7.5  The  corresponding  norms  in  vocabulary,  gram- 
mar and  silent  reading  are  as  follows :  — •  French :  vocabulary,  first  semester, 
24,  fifth  semester,  53;  grammar:  first  semester,  12,  fifth  semester,  30; 
silent  reading:  first  semester,  12,  fifth  semester,  22;  German:  vocabulary, 
first  semester,  26,  fourth   semester,  46;    grammar:    first  semester,  20, 

1  Cf.  Coleman,  The  Teaching  of  the  Modern  Languages,  pp.  170  f. 
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fourth  semester,  27;  silent  reading:  first  semester,  16,  fourth  semester, 
26.1 

Our  reports  show  that  comparatively  few  colleges  offer  work  in  com- 
position beyond  the  Sophomore  year.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee 
on  Investigation  that  students  preparing  to  teach  a  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage should  receive  instruction  in  writing  it  throughout  their  college 
course.  Gaps  in  reading  can  be  filled  in  readily  by  private  work  after 
graduation,  but  in  learning  to  write  one  needs  competent  direction  and 
criticism.  Everyone  knows  that  good  writing  does  not  consist  in  merely 
following  grammatical  rules. 

Whenever  possible,  courses  in  composition  should  be  offered  to  major 
students  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and  in  these  questions  of  style  as 
well  as  grammar  should  be  discussed.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  a  spontaneous  desire  for  self-expression  in  the  foreign  language, 
and  therefore  free  composition  should  be  preferred  to  the  translation  into 
the  foreign  language  of  English  literary  texts.  To  supplement  or  replace 
the  course  especially  devoted  to  composition  and  to  develop  the  ability 
to  write  the  foreign  language,  use  should  be  made  of  the  reports  generally 
required  in  courses  on  literature  and  allied  subjects.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  such  reports  written  in  the  foreign  language  have  comparatively 
little  value  as  training  unless  each  one  is  subjected  to  criticism  in  a  per- 
sonal conference  of  instructor  and  student. 

Oral  and  aural  training.  —  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1898  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  recognized  the  desirability  of  oral  proficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  modern  foreign  language  teacher  and  included  in  its  report  the  pro- 
phetic statement:  'Tn  insisting  that  secondary  teachers  of  a  modern 
language  should  be  able  to  speak  the  language  with  at  least  moderate 
facility  and  correctness,  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  well  aware 
that  they  set  up  a  standard  higher  than  that  which  has  very  generally 
been  deemed  sufficient.     But  it  is  a  standard  to  which  we  must  come." 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  progressive  teachers  who  had  adopted 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  principles  of  the  Direct  method,  a  committee 
of  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Association  was  able  to  report 
in  1915  that  "progress  along  the  entire  line  of  modern  language  teaching 
has  been  more  rapid  than  ever  before,"  and  that  with  the  increased  facili- 
ties, it  was  possible  then  to  secure  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  both 
pupil  and  teacher  than  had  been  the  case  sixteen  years  earlier  when  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  was  prepared.  In  its  own  report,  the 
committee  of  the  New  England  Association  insists  that  an  oral  command 
of  a  modern  language  should  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for  teaching 
it,  and  states  that  "a  good  degree  of  proficiency  in  understanding  the 

1  American  Council  Alpha  French  Test  and  Alpha  German  Test,  Manual  of  Directions.     World  Book 
Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1927. 
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language  may  be  acquired  and  some  facility  in  expression  in  the  foreign 
tongue,"  provided  that  the  foreign  language  is  employed  daily  in  the  class- 
room throughout  the  entire  four-year  course  in  college. 

In  some  of  our  larger  cities,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Cleveland, 
Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia,  the  oral  command  of  a  foreign  language  is 
required  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  foreign  language  teachers, 
and  this  requirement  also  prevails  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  the 
smaller  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  appointments  must  be  made  from  the 
best  qualified  candidates  that  present  themselves,  and  in  such  localities  an 
insistence  upon  a  fluent  command  of  the  modern  language  would  result 
in  a  dearth  of  modern  language  teachers  and  the  eventual  elimination  of 
many  modern  language  classes.  For  this  condition  of  affairs,  partial  re- 
sponsibility may  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  colleges  that  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quate training.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  salaries  offered 
are  often  insufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  study  in  some  distant  institution  where  better  facilities  for 
training  are  offered  than  in  a  college  nearer  home.  There  is  a  close  re- 
lationship between  service  and  salary. 

Conduct  of  classes  in  the  foreign  language.  —  Oral  and  aural  training 
should  begin  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  year  class  and  should  be 
developed  consistently  throughout  the  secondary  school  and  college 
course.  In  college  modern  language  work  offered  to  major  students,  every 
class  conducted  in  English  represents  a  loss  of  time  from  the  standpoint 
of  acquiring  oral  proficiency.  With  respect  to  first  and  second  year  classes, 
which  usually  include  other  students  than  those  who  will  select  the  modern 
language  as  their  major  subject,  opinions  differ  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  conducted  wholly  in  the  foreign  language,  but  in  a  class  composed 
of  major  students  who  by  their  choice  have  expressed  the  desire,  among 
other  things,  to  learn  to  understand  and  speak  the  foreign  language,  it 
would  seem  logical  to  give  them  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  cannot 
expect  a  course  in  "conversation"  to  make  up  for  opportunities  lost  in 
other  classes. 

A  class  conducted  in  a  foreign  language  often  affords  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  instructor  to  talk  than  the  students,  but  even  when  he 
continuously  holds  the  floor  in  a  lecture  course  on  hterature,  the  students 
receive  training  in  understanding,  while  in  a  less  formal  presentation 
of  literary  topics,  at  least  a  timid  participation  by  students  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  foreign  language  should  be  encouraged.  In  linguistic 
courses  even  greater  opportunity  is  afforded  to  students  for  self-expression 
in  the  foreign  language. 

Special  courses  for  oral  practice.  —  But  practice  of  this  sort  has  its 
limitations.  The  discussion  in  a  foreign  language  of  the  literary  position 
of  Moliere,  Goethe  and  Cervantes  or  of  the  quirks  of  the  subjunctive  does 
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not  prepare  American  students  to  converse  with  foreign  born  friends 
nor  prospective  teachers  to  acquire  an  oral  command  that  will  enable  them 
to  conduct  their  classes  in  the  foreign  language.  There  seems  abun- 
dant justification  for  a  course  in  the  teacher-training  program  that  empha- 
sizes the  acquisition  of  oral  facility  in  the  language  of  everyday  life,  and 
it  is  regrettable  that  in  the  case  of  college  departments  of  modern  languages 
reporting  this  type  of  work,  it  occupies  only  5  per  cent  of  the  time  devoted 
to  the  program  required  of  major  students.  This  seems  quite  inadequate 
to  give  practice  in  the  colloquial  language,  which,  as  observed  above, 
cannot  be  included  easily  in  other  classes.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a 
course  of  this  sort  should  be  conducted  on  as  informal  a  basis  as  possible, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  colloquial  rather  than  upon  the  literary  language, 
and  that  the  instructor's  function  is  to  direct  conversation  between  members 
of  the  class. 

Extra-curricular  facilities  for  oral  practice.  —  In  addition  to  the  practice 
afforded  in  hearing  and  speaking  by  courses  conducted  in  the  foreign 
language,  a  number  of  colleges  that  take  teacher-training  seriously  offer 
further  facilities  of  an  extra-curricular  sort  for  developing  an  oral  command 
of  the  foreign  language.  The  college  reports  show  that  389  modern  lan- 
guage departments  conduct  foreign  language  clubs;  88  have  conversation 
tables  at  meal  hours  and  23  have  houses  for  social  activities  where  the  use 
of  English  is  not  permitted.  Such  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  and  create 
at  least  temporarily  a  foreign  atmosphere  are  extremely  helpful. 

Widespread  neglect  of  oral  training.  —  However,  when  all  is  said,  it 
appears  from  the  returns  from  the  departments  that  the  opportunities 
offered  to  major  students  for  acquiring  an  oral  command  of  a  foreign 
language  are  meager  in  a  great  many  colleges.  English  is  employed  in 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  advanced  courses  in  language  and 
literature,  and  as  we  have  seen,  comparatively  little  attention  is  devoted 
to  conversation  courses.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  replies  to  the 
questionnaire,  approximately  62  per  cent  of  the  modern  language  depart- 
ments reporting  require  their  major  students  to  show  ability  to  speak 
the  language,  and  37.5  per  cent  make  this  requirement  of  their  minor 
candidates.  One  wonders  where  the  training  is  given  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement, even  though  we  do  not  ascribe  too  high  a  standard  of  attain- 
ment to  the  term  "speaking  ability."  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  questionnaire  addressed  to  a  carefully  selected  group 
of  experienced  teachers,  a  question  was  asked  regarding  the  causes  of 
neglect  of  oral  work  (speaking  and  hearing). ^  A  clear  majority  of  the 
541  teachers  replying  ascribed  these  to  (1)  overlarge  classes,  (2)  too  much 
ground  to  cover  and  (3)  lack  of  speaking  ability  by  the  teacher.  Of  the 
222  college  teachers  who  gave  an  opinion,  76  per  cent  recorded  the  view 

1  Cf.  above,  p.  7. 
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that  lack  of  speaking  ability  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  neglect  of  oral  work. 

Courses  in  literature.  —  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  our  faithful  guide, 
we  find  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  that  to  be  "decently 
prepared  to  teach,  a  student  should  at  least  have  read  so  much  in  the  re- 
cent literature  of  the  language  that  he  can  read  about  as  easily  as  he  would 
read  matter  of  the  same  kind  in  Enghsh.  He  should  have  studied  the 
principal  works  of  the  great  writers,  and  should  have  taken  a  course  in 
the  general  history  of  the  language." 

It  is  in  the  courses  in  Uterature  that  the  student  must  expect  to  meet 
this  requirement,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
good  foreign  literature  and  a  knowledge  of  Hterary  history  cannot  con- 
stitute here  the  sole  objective.  On  the  basis  of  repHes  to  the  question- 
naire to  modern  language  departments,  494  college  departments  estimated 
that  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  could  be  acquired  in  5.47 
college  semester  hours  of  study  following  a  two-year  secondary  school 
course,  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  by  "reading  knowledge"  the 
departments  voting  had  in  mind  the  ability  to  read  in  the  foreign  language 
"about  as  easily  as  matter  of  the  same  kind  could  be  read  in  English." 
According  to  the  figures,  furnished  by  the  group  of  "selected  teachers," 
referred  to  above  (Question  62-G,  p.  15),  students  completing  second 
year  French  in  secondary  school  will  have  read  about  385  pages;  those 
completing  second  year  Spanish  will  have  read  about  300  pages;  while 
the  German  group  will  have  read  about  250  pages.  To  these  totals  should 
be  added  an  average  of  approximately  350  pages  in  French,  300  pages 
in  German  and  360  pages  in  Spanish  read  in  Freshman  college  classes, 
preceded  by  two  years  of  secondary  school  work  according  to  reports 
received  from  the  same  source.^  Even  though  the  study  of  literature  be 
postponed  until  Junior  year  and  allowance  be  made  for  considerable 
additional  reading  in  Sophomore  year,  we  may  doubt  whether  our  Juniors 
are  freed  from  all  further  use  of  a  dictionary. 

Courses  in  literature  as  further  training  and  practice  in  reading  the  foreign 
language.  —  The  courses  in  literature,  therefore,  must  offer  primarily  train- 
ing and  practice  in  reading,  since  there  can  be  little  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture if  the  student's  eyes  dwell  longer  on  the  dictionary  or  vocabulary 
with  which  our  advanced  textbooks  are  over  generously  provided  than 
on  the  literary  text.  A  great  amount  of  extensive  reading  of  contemporary 
and  fairly  recent  authors  should  be  insisted  upon  over  and  above  the 
course  requirements.  In  some  colleges,  students  majoring  in  a  foreign 
language  are  assigned  a  list  of  books  to  be  read  privately  during  the  sum- 

1  According  to  figures  compiled  by  Professor  John  Van  Home,  published  in  the  Modern  Language  Jour- 
nal ("Spanish  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools"),  Vol.  VIII  (1918-1923,  1924),  pp.  399-403,  the  average 
number  of  pages  read  in  Freshman  French  and  Spanish  college  classes  preceded  by  two  years  of  secondary 
school  work  was  as  follows:   French,  615  pages;   Spanish,  560  pages. 
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mer  months,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  reading  of  foreign  newspapers 
and  magazines  during  the  college  term  is  also  to  be  recommended. 

Suggestions  by  college  de'partments  for  improving  courses  in  literature.  — 
With  respect  to  the  courses  in  literature,  the  college  modern  language 
departments  were  asked  to  indicate  desirable  changes  in  their  present 
program.  The  variety  of  the  replies  received  defied  tabulation,  but  in 
general  terms  they  fall  into  three  groups,  namely:  content,  organiza- 
tion and  materials.  Since  problems  of  organization  and  materials  are 
common  to  the  three  languages  considered,  they  may  be  discussed  with- 
out reference  to  the  departments  making  these  suggestions.  Questions 
of  content,  however,  must  be  dealt  with  separately. 

French  departments  made  the  following  comments  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  be  noted:  "Make  the  survey  course  more  acceptable  to 
students";  "other  than  literary  courses  should  be  relegated  to  the  high 
school";  "another  year  in  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  literature"; 
"devote  more  time  to  Classicism";  "devote  more  time  to  sixteenth  and 
eighteenth  century  authors";  "study  of  French  literary  criticism  of  the 
present  day";   "additional  courses  in  contemporary  literature." 

Reports  from  German  departments  make  the  following  suggestions: 
"give  more  time  to  the  twentieth  century";  "add  courses  in  lyrics  and 
ballads";  "introduce  more  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  material"; 
"stress  the  classics  and  the  nineteenth  century";  "more  authors  before 
the  eighteenth  century." 

Spanish  departments  recommend:  "more  courses  in  literature";  "the 
literature  of  later  date  should  receive  more  attention";  "more  time  to 
the  sixteenth  century";  "the  older  masters  instead  of  modern  should  be 
stressed";  "more  stress  on  the  twentieth  century";  "more  courses  for 
the  study  of  modern  writers";  "the  number  of  courses  should  be  in- 
creased";  "more  attention  to  the  nineteenth  century." 

Comments  of  this  sort  are  enough  to  drive  a  statistician  crazy.  The 
only  general  deduction  that  can  be  made  from  them  is  that  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  more  courses  in  literature,  in  the  efficacy  of  which  we  appear 
to  have  the  same  abiding  confidence  that  some  persons  have  in  progress 
by  legislation.  It  would  be  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  in  making  these 
suggestions  our  colleagues  were  merely  considering  their  personal  prefer- 
ences, but  it  is  clear  that  we  are  far  from  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
periods  of  literature  that  should  be  included  in  the  program  of  major 
students. 

"Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree. 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt,  like  you  and  me?" 

Suggestions  regarding  organization  are  limited  to  the  following:  "Larger 
staff   and   smaller  classes"   and   "fewer  and    longer  courses."    Accord- 
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ing  to  the  reports  received/  the  number  of  students  in  advanced 
modern  language  classes  does  not  appear  to  be  unduly  large,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  reducing  the  size  of  the  classes  would  offer 
opportunities  for  closer  supervision  of  the  work  of  each  student.  While 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  teaching  program  in  many  institutions  might 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  courses  in  literature,  it  appears  that  more 
progress  would  be  made  if  the  courses  already  offered  were  planned  more 
specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student.  With  respect  to  materials, 
it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  more  textbooks  available  for  class- 
room use  in  advanced  courses.  One  wonders  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  foreign  pubhshers  when  American  houses 
fail  to  meet  our  needs. 

Courses  in  literature  as  the  basis  for  further  training  in  language.  —  We 
can  accept  without  quibble  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  that  to  be  "decently"  prepared  to  teach,  the  student  ''should 
have  studied  the  principal  works  of  the  great  writers,  and  should  have 
taken  a  course  in  the  general  history  of  the  literature,"  or  its  equivalent. 
A  teacher  ill  acquainted  with  the  intellect,  as  reflected  in  books,  of  the  coun- 
try whose  language  he  is  teaching  could  serve  only  inadequately  as  its  inter- 
preter, but  it  is  high  time  we  recognized  that  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  the 
college  courses  in  literature  is  to  give  training  in  language  through  which 
may  come  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation  of  its  literature. 

By  the  term  "language"  is  meant  extensive  and  intensive  reading,  hear- 
ing, speaking  and  writing.  Each  of  these  activities  has  an  important 
place  in  the  course  on  literature.  Reference  to  some  of  these  has  already 
been  made  above  in  the  sections  devoted  to  composition,  and  to  oral  and 
aural  training.  We  are  wont  to  deplore  the  notion  that  each  of  the  college 
subjects  is  encircled  by  a  Chinese  wall,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  our  students 
should  infer  that  the  courses  in  language  and  hterature  are  in  the  slightest 
degree  unrelated. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  course  on  literature,  the  opportunity  should 
be  presented  for  students  to  read  extensively  and  intensively,  to  hear  the 
foreign  language  and  to  write  it.  The  practice  in  speaking  depends  largely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  course  is  conducted.  A  lengthy  report 
read  in  class  by  a  student  is  likely  to  provoke  no  more  than  polite  atten- 
tion (if  so  much  as  that)  from  his  fellows,  and  the  question-and-answer 
method  is  apt  to  bore  everyone  concerned.  The  presentation  of  literary 
material  known  in  France  as  explication  de  textes,  and  used  in  this  country 
with  marked  success  by  some  teachers,  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
our  needs,  provided  that  each  student  be  asked  to  take  his  turn  in  prepar- 
ing to  interpret  a  passage  of  prose  or  verse  and  in  presenting  the  results 
of  his  analysis  to  the  class  without  too  many  notes. 

I  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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The  ^'survey,'"  "type''  and  "'period'"  courses. — With  respect  to  specific 
recommendations  for  courses  on  literature,  the  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion refrains  from  entering  upon  debatable  ground.  In  the  opinion  of 
some,  it  is  advisable  to  offer  a  ''survey"  course  in  the  Sophomore  year, 
supported  by  extensive  reading,  since  it  brings  students  who  will  discon- 
tinue their  study  of  the  foreign  language  at  the  end  of  that  year  into  con- 
tact with  the  chief  writers,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  those  who  will  major 
in  the  foreign  language  an  introduction  to  the  more  advanced  courses. 
The  latter  are  commonly  styled  "type"  and  "period"  courses,  with  the 
addition  of  those  dealing  with  individual  authors  or  groups  of  authors. 
The  "type"  course  is  a  convenient  method  of  presenting  the  development 
of  a  literary  genre,  but  an  author  sometimes  suffers  if  he  has  been  un- 
systematic enough  to  write  novels,  plays  and  verse.  The  "period"  course 
has  the  advantage  of  offering  an  opportunity  to  dwell  upon  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  background  of  literary  works  with  which  our  students 
are  only  vaguely  acquainted. 

Knowledge  of  foreign  history  and  civilization  (Kulturkunde).  —  Pro- 
fessor Coleman^  states  one  of  the  five  immediate  objectives  of  the  two-year 
secondary  school  course  and  the  corresponding  college  course  in  a  modern 
foreign  language  as  follows:  "Progressive  development  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  country,  past  and  present,  and  of  a  special  interest  in  the 
life  and  characteristics  of  its  people."  As  an  ultimate  objective  for  the 
same  period  of  study,  he  proposes  the  following:  "An  especial  interest  in 
the  history,  the  institutions  and  the  ideals  of  the  foreign  country,  a  better 
understanding  of  its  contribution  to  civilization  and  a  less  provincial 
attitude  toward  the  merits  and  achievements  of  other  people." 

The  reasons  for  including  this  objective  are  discussed  in  the  section  of 
the  report  compiled  by  Professor  Coleman  dealing  with  the  objectives  of 
modern  language  study-  and  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  commonly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  course  in  a  modern  foreign  language  to  bring 
students  into  intimate  and  sympathetic  contact  with  the  foreign  country 
and  its  contributions  to  the  world's  civilization.  Since  the  history  of  France, 
Germany  and  Spain  is  dealt  with  only  incidentally,  if  at  all,  in  other 
secondary  school  classes,  this  knowledge  must  be  acquired  in  the  modern 
language  class.  We  have  been  wont  to  assume  that  the  reading  of  texts 
in  the  foreign  language  would  bring  pupils  into  close  contact  with  foreign 
life  and  ideals,  but  an  examination  of  texts  commonly  used  during  the 
first  years  of  modern  language  study  shows  that  they  contain  little  material 
that  can  in  itself  contribute  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  foreign 
nation.^    Even  when  we  shall  have  textbooks  better  suited  to  our  needs, 

1  The  Teaching  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  p.  108. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  101  ff. 

3  Cf .  Studies  by  Miss  Gilman  and  Professors  Kurz  and  Van  Home  in  Studies  in  Modern  Language  Teach- 
ing, "Publications  of  American  and  Canadian  Committees,"  Vol.  XVII. 
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the  responsibility  of  the  modern  language  teacher  as  guide  and  interpreter 
for  his  pupils'  first  trip  abroad  will  be  as  heavy  as  it  is  at  present. 

As  a  guide,  he  must  first  of  all  know  his  geography,  physical  and  social. 
He  should  be  able  to  find  his  way  about  the  map  blindfolded,  and  not  only 
to  locate  the  chief  cities  and  regions,  but  also  to  explain  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  their  inhabitants.  Their  mode  of  life,  dress,  tradi- 
tions, folklore,  and  social  and  intellectual  ideals  must  be  familiar  to  him 
if  he  is  to  serve  intelligently  as  an  interpreter  of  the  life  of  the  foreign 
country.  Since,  as  we  shall  see  (Table  22  below),  only  a  small  proportion 
of  our  foreign  language  teachers  in  secondary  schools  have  had  first-hand 
contact  with  the  foreign  country  whose  language  they  are  teaching,  this 
information  must  be  derived  from  books,  but  it  must  be  as  accurate  and 
as  vital  as  is  humanly  possible  without  actual  experience  in  foreign  travel. 
For  purposes  of  class  work,  the  teacher  must  also  know  what  materials 
should  be  used  in  order  to  awaken  a  syinpathetic  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  foreign  people. 

Upon  this  information  he  must  build  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  foreign  nation  in  its  political,  social  and  economic  aspects.  He  must 
realize  that  the  soul  of  the  race  is  reflected  in  its  history  as  well  as  in  its 
literature,  and  that  one  complements  the  other.  One  must  know  the 
foreign  civilization  thoroughly  in  order  to  interpret  it  sympathetically,  for, 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  once  wrote,  ''Love  is  the  daughter  of  knowledge,  and 
love  is  deep  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  sure." 

What  is  the  best  way  for  the  student  majoring  in  a  modern  foreign 
language  to  acquire  this  knowledge  of  the  foreign  country,  which  is  so 
important  in  order  that  he  may  interpret  it  to  others  as  well  as  for  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  its  literature?  Should  such  material  be  presented  as 
a  course,  or  can  the  necessary  information  be  acquired  in  some  other  way? 
It  is  significant  that  46  per  cent  of  the  college  modern  language  depart- 
ments replying  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  they  feel  the  need  for 
a  course  in  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  foreign  country,  although 
only  21  per  cent  of  them  offer  such  a  course.  Where  a  course  of  this  kind 
is  offered,  it  may  consist  of  lectures  without  textbook  (17  departments 
report  this  method),  or  of  specific  assignments  in  texts  used  for  this  purpose 
(reported  by  122  departments). 

Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  departmental  replies  stated  that  courses 
on  these  topics  are  offered  by  the  history  department  and  that  major 
students  in  modern  languages  are  urged  to  select  them.  One  may  question 
the  advisability  of  relying  over  much  upon  the  departments  of  history 
for  providing  the  sort  of  information  that  our  major  students  need.  Col- 
lege teachers  of  history  are  likely  to  deal  intensively  with  a  restricted  period 
or  with  some  special  aspect  of  the  history  of  the  foreign  nation,  while 
our  students  need  information  of  a  general  character  touching  upon  every 
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phase  of  the  hfe  of  the  country,  including  its  art,  its  music  and  its  intel- 
lectual development.  It  would  seem  better  for  us  to  accept  the  chief 
responsibility  for  presenting  such  material  to  our  students,  while  accept- 
ing gratefully  the  cooperation  of  the  department  of  history. 

Whether  this  should  be  presented  as  part  of  the  necessary  background 
of  all  the  courses  in  literature,  supplemented  by  carefully  selected  read- 
ings in  the  foreign  language  and  in  English,  or  whether  a  specific  course 
on  the  civilization  of  the  foreign  country  should  be  offered,  must  depend 
upon  personal  preferences  and  the  amount  of  time  available  for  courses 
in  the  major  subject.  If  it  is  conducted  in  the  foreign  language  and  is 
made  to  contribute  definitely  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  it  would 
seem  to  us  to  have  quite  as  much  justification  as  any  of  the  advanced 
courses  in  literature.  If  it  is  considered  unwise  to  devote  a  special  course 
to  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  foreign  country,  major  students 
should  be  furnished  lists  of  authoritative  books  deahng  with  the  history, 
geography  and  customs  of  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Spanish-American 
countries  to  be  read  during  the  regular  college  term  or  in  the  summer 
months. 

History  of  the  foreign  language.  —  The  fifth  immediate  objective  of 
the  two-year  course  is  stated  as  follows  by  Professor  Coleman:^  "Progres- 
sive development  of  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  derivations  and  mean- 
ings of  English  words,  of  the  principles  and  leading  facts  of  EngHsh  gram- 
mar and  the  relationships  between  the  foreign  language  and  English." 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  motives  that  led  the  Committee 
on  Investigation  to  include  this  among  the  objectives  of  the  modern 
language  course,  but  rather  with  the  amount  of  linguistic  knowledge  that 
teachers  must  possess  in  order  to  make  their  pupils  linguistically  minded. 

It  is  true  that  one  can  use  a  language  correctly  without  knowing  its 
history  just  as  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  an  orchestra  concert  without  a  tech- 
nical training  in  music,  but  the  language  or  music  is  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  only  when  one  possesses  the  necessary  background.  The 
relationship  of  the  Romance  languages  to  Latin  and  of  Germanic  stems 
to  other  Indo-European  stocks  is  culturally  significant  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  languages  from  their  first  recorded  appear- 
ances reflects  the  mentality  and  social  progress  of  the  various  nations. 
After  a  study  of  the  earher  forms  of  the  languages,  most  of  the  irregulari- 
ties featured  by  the  grammars  are  seen  to  exemplify  well  defined  rules 
of  phonological  development,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  in  form  and 
syntax  disappear.  Also,  the  habit  formed  in  Hnguistic  study  of  thinking 
of  words  in  terms  of  etymology  and  of  families  of  words  is  of  great  aid 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  insist  more  than  has  hitherto  been  the 

1  Teaching  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  p.  108. 
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case  in  our  classes  upon  the  relationship  between  English  and  the  foreign 
language.  This  is  not  from  any  desire  to  make  philologists  of  our  first 
and  second  year  students,  but  to  acquaint  them  with  an  unfamiliar  fact, 
namely,  that  the  English  language  has  many  words  in  common  with,  or 
borrowed  from  German  or  from  the  Romance  languages.  Some  of  the 
German  plurals  will  seem  less  ''queer"  when  they  are  told  that  mouse  and 
mice  illustrate  the  same  rule,  and  the  word  starve  will  acquire  a  new  in- 
terest when  they  learn  it  is  a  cognate  of  sterhen.  In  the  study  of  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  many  interesting  examples  will  be  found  of  loan  words 
in  English,  particularly  those  borrowed  from  French  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
period  and  from  Spain  during  the  period  of  discovery  and  exploration 
in  the  New  World.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  this  way  our  pupils  will  acquire 
something  of  a  cosmopohtan  outlook  with  respect  to  English. 

Guidance  of  this  sort  requires  thorough  knowledge  on  the  teacher's 
part  and  this  can  be  acquired  only  in  a  course  on  the  history  of  the  foreign 
language  under  competent  direction.  If  other  requirements  do  not  per- 
mit of  its  inclusion  as  part  of  the  college  course,  it  should  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  first  year  of  postgraduate  study. 

Foreign  study  during  the  undergraduate  course.  —  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  after  discussing  the  modern  language 
teacher's  proficiency  in  composition  and  conversation,  observes:  "Even 
this  degree  of  attainment  will  usually  require  residence  abroad  of  those 
for  whom  English  is  the  mother  tongue,  unless  they  have  enjoyed  excep- 
tional opportunities  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  the  residence  abroad 
is  greatly  to  be  desired." 

This  statement  is  almost  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1898.  Even  if 
all  the  classes  extending  over  the  30  semester  hours  recommended  as  a 
minimum  requirement  for  a  major  were  conducted  in  the  foreign  language, 
with  abundant  conversational  practice  and  the  creation  of  a  foreign  at- 
mosphere in  and  out  of  class  so  far  as  this  is  practicable,  we  should  still 
find  that  our  young  graduates  would  feel  as  embarrassed  in  a  foreign 
language  classroom  as  they  do  in  a  foreign  country  on  their  first 
arrival. 

The  necessity  for  a  trip  abroad  as  a  part  of  the  training  for  modern 
language  teaching  has  been  constantly  emphasized  for  many  years,  but 
this  suggestion  has  usually  been  disposed  of  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
as  a  "castle  in  Spain."  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  draw  our  modern 
language  teachers  from  social  classes  that  can  afford  to  finance  a  year  of 
study  or  travel  abroad  after  paying  the  expenses  of  a  college  education. 
Our  graduates,  therefore,  are  usually  obliged  to  defer  their  trip  abroad 
until  a  remote  —  often  exceedingly  remote  —  time  when  they  have  saved 
from  slender  salaries  sufficient  to  realize  this  dream.  The  possibility  of 
interrupting  the  college  course  by  spending  a  year  in  study  in  Europe 
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apparently  has  not  occurred  to  many.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  the  colleges  would  not  give  credit  toward  the  fulfilment  of  gradua- 
tion requirements  for  such  work,  and  even  if  that  difficulty  could  have 
been  surmounted,  there  remained  the  problem  of  determining  the  type 
of  foreign  institution  that  would  give  instruction  corresponding  more  or 
less  closely  to  a  year  of  our  undergraduate  college  course. 

Great  credit  belongs  to  the  University  of  Delaware  for  having  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  for  having  offered  a  solution.  It  occurred  to  officers 
of  that  institution  that  by  taking  well-qualified  Juniors  —  young  men  and 
young  women  —  to  France  for  a  year  of  study,  courses  could  be  offered  to 
them  of  such  high  quality  that  they  would  be  credited  on  the  same  basis 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  graduation  requirements  as  if  these  students 
had  remained  at  home.  The  undoubted  success  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Delaware  plan"  is  due  to  the  careful  selection  of  students,  both  with 
j-espect  to  character  and  to  proficiency  in  French;  to  the  practical  nature 
of  the  courses  arranged  for  them;  and  to  the  close  supervision  of  their 
work  in  France.  While  students  of  the  Senior  year  are  accepted,  study  of 
this  sort  is  better  adapted  for  Juniors,  since  in  this  way  requirements  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching  can  be  met  after  the  return  to  this 
country.  The  cost,  it  may  be  added,  does  not  greatly  exceed  what  a  student 
pays  for  tuition  and  living  expenses  during  a  year  at  college  in  this 
country. 

Almost  since  the  inception  of  this  plan  in  1923,  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware has  welcomed  well-qualified  students  from  other  colleges  and  credit 
has  been  given  to  them  for  a  year  of  work  after  the  completion  of  their 
course  of  study  abroad.  A  recent  announcement  states  that  40  of  our 
colleges  have  had  students  enrolled  on  this  basis  in  the  Delaware  group. 
This  highly  important  experiment  is  now  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  International  Education  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  in 
the  future  even  wider  recognition.  The  monthly  reports  of  class  standing, 
carefully  prepared  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work  and  sent  regularly  to 
the  home  colleges,  represent  a  new  form  of  intercollegiate  competition 
on  foreign  soil. 

Other  institutions,  notably  Smith  College,  have  made  independent 
arrangements  of  a  similar  sort  for  their  own  students,  and  such  a  plan 
may  be  preferred  by  colleges  that  can  count  on  a  group  sufficiently  large 
so  that  the  expenses  for  each  individual  will  not  be  prohibitive. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  a  year  of  study  abroad  during  the  under- 
graduate course  are  manifold.  The  speaking  and  writing  of  the  foreign 
language  gains  a  new  interest  because  of  contact  with  the  foreign  people; 
its  civilization  acquires  a  new  meaning,  and  the  literature  interpreted  by 
outstanding  authorities  in  a  foreign  atmosphere  becomes  a  more  personal 
possession  than  when  studied  at  home.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
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near  future  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  students  in  German  and  Spanish 
similar  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  students  of  French.^ 

Technique  of  teaching  a  modern  language.  —  However  thorough  the 
training  received  in  language  and  literature  during  his  college  course, 
the  young  graduate,  if  alert,  mindful  of  his  responsibility  and  eager  that 
his  pupils  shall  not  suffer  overmuch  from  his  inexperience,  is  bound  to 
be  confronted  by  some  knotty  problems  before  facing  his  first  classes — 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  that  will 
rack  his  mind:  ''In  a  two-year  course  should  I  try  to  teach  my  pupils  to 
read,  write,  understand  and  speak  the  foreign  language?  I  didn't  learn 
to  do  that  myself  at  high  school  and  my  teacher  had  a  great  deal  more 
experience  than  I  have  now.  If  I  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  which 
of  these  four  is  the  most  important  and  which  the  least  important?  Should 
reading  assignments  be  translated  into  English?  Except  as  a  check-up 
on  preparation,  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  time.  Should  I  use  the  foreign 
language  in  class  as  much  as  I  can?  Should  I  begin  that  way  on  the  first 
day  or  try  it  out  later?  How  in  the  world  can  I  make  my  pupils  pronounce 
decently?  Would  a  little  phonetics  help  or  confuse  them?  How  can  I 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  spending  forty-five  minutes  a  day  in  France 
(or  Germany  or  Spain)?  How  often  should  I  give  reviews?  How  often, 
examinations?  What  is  the  best  way  to  test  the  students?  What  can 
I  do  with  those  that  simply  won't  learn?" 

This  is  not  an  exaggeration,  but  represents  only  a  few  of  the  many 
problems  that  will  present  themselves  to  the  beginner  in  the  profession 
if  his  training  has  been  limited  to  the  classes  commonly  offered  in  language 
and  literature.  Since  he  recognizes  these  problems,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  he  will  find  eventually  some  solution  for  many  of  them;  but  such  a 
process  of  experiment,  consisting  largely  in  learning  through  mistakes, 
has  serious  consequences  for  his  pupils.  Far  more  dangerous  is  the  be- 
ginner in  teaching  who  recognizes  no  such  problems.  For  him  teaching 
consists  merely  in  following  as  best  he  can  the  methods  to  which  he  has 
been  exposed  without  a  critical  test  of  their  quality.  He  sets  his  own 
standards  on  arbitrary  grounds,  emphasizes  his  special  preferences  and 
ascribes  failure  to  indifference  or  lack  of  application  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils. 

Purpose  and  limitations  of  the  course.  —  Some  of  our  colleagues  who 
are  more  familiar  with  problems  of  research  than  with  secondary  school 
conditions  have  jeered  good-naturedly  (and  even  bitterly)  at  a  course 
in  methods  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  hours  that  purports  to  turn  out  finished 
teachers.  We  admit  that  an  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  as  preposterous 
as  the  advertisements  "Spanish  taught  in  thirty  lessons"  with  which  we 

1  For  an  account  of  the  "Delaware  plan"  and  the  "Smith  College  plan,"  see  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  Bulletin,  XIV  (1928),  216-237. 
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are  all  familiar.  The  course  commonly  styled  "Methods  of  Teaching"  or 
"Technique  of  Teaching"  does  not  claim  to  perform  this  miracle.  Nor 
does  it  profess  to  furnish  a  formula  governing  all  the  details  of  classroom 
procedure.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  prospective  teachers  a  professional  at- 
titude toward  their  future  work,  to  present  to  them  the  problems  they  are 
likely  to  encounter  in  their  teaching  and  to  offer  them  ways  of  approach 
to  the  solution  of  these.  It  can  do  no  more  than  this  until  a  long  continued 
program  of  experiment  and  research  has  provided  us  with  more  data 
than  we  now  have  regarding  the  processes  of  teaching  and  of  learning  a 
foreign  language  under  prevailing  conditions. 

Experience  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  course  in  technique  of 
teaching  as  a  part  of  the  teacher-training  program  in  modern  languages. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  only  nine  col- 
lege modern  language  departments —  1.5  per  cent — -expressed  disapproval 
of  this  course.  Apparently  the  old  prejudice  against  anything  savoring 
of  pedagogy  is  disappearing. 

Who  shall  give  the  course?  —  In  reply  to  the  question  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  course  in  technique,  337  of  these  correspondents  an- 
swered that  it  should  lie  with  the  language  departments,  while  110  would 
entrust  it  to  departments  of  education.  A  division  of  the  task  between 
the  language  departments  and  the  departments  of  education  was  ad- 
vocated by  89  persons.  In  our  opinion,  the  correct  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  depend  upon  local  conditions.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  students  were  sacrificed  as  a  consequence  of  petty  depart- 
mental jealousies.  A  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  conducted  by 
a  specialist  in  modern  languages  who  lacks  interest  and  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  problems  of  instruction  would  be  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
pronouncements  of  a  specialist  in  education  without  experience  in  teach- 
ing a  modern  language.  Provided  the  instructor  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  his  salary  appears  on  the 
budget  of  the  language  department  or  of  the  department  of  education. 

With  respect  to  these  qualifications,  it  is  essential  that  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  course  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
educational  theory  and  practice,  high  school  administration  and  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  tests  and  measurements  in  determining  achieve- 
ment. Some  experience  in  secondary  school  teaching  is  a  prime  necessity. 
In  addition,  he  should  know  the  language  in  question,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  highly  desirable  that,  wherever  local  conditions  permit,  he  should 
limit  himself  to  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  a  single  language. 
A  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  major  students  in  French,  German  and 
Spanish  may  be  too  general  in  character  to  satisfy  completely  the  needs 
of  each  group,  especially  if  such  topics  as  lesson  outlines,  questions  re- 
lating to  the  presentation  of  grammar  and  pronunciation,  etc.,  are  in- 
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eluded  in  the  methods  course.  However,  the  training  of  teachers  of  French, 
German  and  Spanish  has  many  elements  in  common  and  it  would  seem 
far  more  desirable  to  have  a  single  course  for  the  three  groups  conducted 
by  a  man  well  qualified  to  give  them  a  professional  approach  to  their 
specialties  than  to  have  independent  courses  taught  by  persons  who  are  bet- 
ter qualified  and  more  interested  in  literature  and  philology  than  in  giv- 
ing professional  training  to  prospective  teachers. 

In  the  larger  institutions  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who 
possesses  the  necessary  qualifications  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  course 
in  methods.  Colleges  that  conduct  a  demonstration  school  are  in  a  par- 
ticularly favored  situation,  since  a  well-quahfied  instructor  for  the  course 
in  the  technique  of  teaching  is  readily  available,  and  facilities  for  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching  as  well.  In  colleges  where  a  person  with  the 
qualifications  mentioned  above  cannot  be  found  on  the  staff  of  the  language 
departments  or  of  the  department  of  education,  it  would  be  logical  to 
secure  for  this  work  the  services  of  an  outstanding  high  school  teacher 
who,  of  course,  would  maintain  a  close  relationship  with  the  other  work 
of  the  department,  both  with  respect  to  subject  matter  and  in  the  general 
point  of  view. 

Among  the  749  replies  from  modern  language  departments  to  the 
questionnaire,  we  find  that  a  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  is  offered 
by  347;  80  per  cent  of  these  require  it  of  their  major  teaching  candidates 
and  40  per  cent  require  it  also  of  their  teaching  candidates  minoring  in 
the  subject.  In  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported,  this  course  is  in  charge 
of  an  instructor  who  has  had  actual  teaching  experience  in  modern  foreign 
languages  in  secondary  schools. 

Of  the  total  of  507  departments  of  modern  languages  reporting,  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent  maintain  close  connection  with  the  secondary 
schools  through  the  instructor  in  the  course  in  technique  of  teaching,  who 
as  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  visits  the  secondary  schools  or  teaches  there  a 
part  of  the  time.  In  the  remaining  departments,  instructors  charged 
with  the  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  attempt  to  keep  in  touch 
with  high  school  conditions  by  the  reading  of  articles  and  other  material 
bearing  upon  high  school  methods  of  instruction  and  organization.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  ''indirect"  contacts  cannot  be  expected  to  bring 
satisfactory  results. 

Topics  of  the  course.  —  In  the  questionnaire  to  the  college  departments 
of  modern  languages,  a  Hst  of  twenty-four  topics  was  submitted  with  the 
request  that  the  departments  check  those  discussed  in  the  course  on  the 
technique  of  teaching.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  rephes,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  frequency:  (1)  Pronunciation,  (2)  Oral  drill,  (3)  Choice 
of  texts,  (4)  Character  and  comparative  value  of  various  methods,  (5) 
General  value  of  studying  foreign  languages  in  secondary  schools  and 
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colleges,  (6)  Theme  (translation  into  foreign  language),  (7)  Devices  for 
teaching  and  drilling  special  grammar  topics,  (8)  Assigned  reading  and 
composition,  (9)  Use  of  supplementary  aids,  (10)  Ultimate  objectives  of 
the  secondary  school  course,  (11)  Immediate  objectives  of  each  year's 
work  in  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  secondary  school,  (12)  Examina- 
tions and  quizzes,  (13)  Version  (translation  into  English),  (14)  Lesson 
planning,  (15)  Literary  appreciation,  (16)  Treatment  of  outside  reading, 

(17)  Use  of  foreign  journals  and  correspondence  with  foreign  students, 

(18)  Lists  of  books  deahng  with  the  foreign  country  and  its  civihzation, 

(19)  Theory  of  grammar  in  relation  to  language,  (20)  Systems  of  grading 
students'  work,  (21)  History  of  modern  foreign  language  methodology, 
(22)  Achievement  tests,  (23)  Grouping  of  students  according  to  ability, 
(24)  School  systems  and  standards  of  certification  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  from  the  replies  whether  certain  of  the  items 
most  frequently  mentioned,  such  as  pronunciation,  oral  drill,  themes, 
etc.,  indicate  instruction  in  these  topics  or  a  discussion  of  the  best  ways 
of  presenting  these  in  a  secondary  school  class.  If  they  are  considered 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  students'  attainment  in  pronunciation,  oral  com- 
mand of  the  language  and  ability  to  write,  the  criticism  often  made  by 
educationists  that  too  much  subject  material  is  included  in  the  course 
on  methods  would  seem  to  be  confirmed.  Furthermore,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  relative  lack  of  emphasis  placed  upon  the  moi^e  technical 
aspects  of  professional  training,  such  as  achievement  tests,  sectioning  ac- 
cording to  ability  or  aptitude,  and  idiom  and  word  lists. 

While  the  questionnaire  returns  show  a  fairly  wide  range  of  profes- 
sional topics  included  in  the  course  on  the  technique  of  teaching,  we 
have  no  reason  to  feel  self-complacent  regarding  its  present  status.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received  from  749 
departments  and  that  less  than  half  that  number  (347)  stated  that  they 
offer  a  course  on  the  technique  or  methods  of  teaching  a  foreign  language. 
Practically  all  the  colleges  that  do  not  include  this  course  in  their  cur- 
riculum have  students  majoring  in  foreign  modern  languages  who  will 
teach  these  subjects  after  graduation,  whether  the  college  offers  pro- 
fessional training  of  this  sort  or  not.  It  seems  clear  that  neither  tradition 
nor  inertia  should  prevent  colleges  from  furnishing  their  students  with  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  their  life  work,  and  that  adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  professional  training  of  those  who  plan  to 
teach  a  modern  foreign  language.  As  already  stated,  no  part  of  society 
has  more  to  gain  from  improved  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  than  the 
college,  and  the  first  step  in  that  direction  consists  in  better  training 
facilities  in  the  colleges  for  prospective  secondary  teachers. 
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College  requirements  as  the  minimum  for  teacher  preparation.  —  The 

report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  is  delightfully  old-fashioned  in  ex- 
pressing quahfications  for  teaching  in  terms  of  attainment  rather  than  as 
measured  by  semester  hours  or  units.  "Unitarianism,"  which  affords 
principals  and  registrars  an  easy  way  of  keeping  records,  and  at  the  same 
time  confuses  teachers  and  pupils  by  obscuring  the  real  objectives  of  school 
and  college  work,  had  not  yet  invaded  the  domain  of  education.  However, 
since  nowadays  practically  all  college  instruction  is  organized  on  the  basis 
of  units  of  semester  hours,  we  are  obliged  to  essay  the  difficult  task  of 
reducing  the  preparation  for  teaching  modern  languages  to  its  lowest 
denominator. 

Furthermore,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  seems  to  have 
contemplated  preparation  to  teach  only  one  subject.  As  we  shall  see, 
it  is  customary  now  to  attempt  to  train  for  efficient  teaching  in  two  or 
more  subjects,  since  in  comparatively  few  secondary  schools  is  a  teacher 
able  to  restrict  his  work  to  one  subject.  We  must  therefore  concern  our- 
selves with  requirements  for  a  minor  as  well  as  for  a  major  subject,  and 
also  with  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  minor  when  the  major  is  a  mod- 
ern foreign  language. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  enlightening  to  recall  once  more  the  paragraph 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  chapter  which  defines  the  ideal  equipment  of  a  teacher  of  a 
modern  language  and  which  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the 
departmental  courses.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  ideal  includes 
the  ability  to  read  the  recent  literature  of  the  foreign  language  with  the 
same  facility  as  matter  of  the  same  kind  in  English.  It  includes,  further- 
more, a  study  of  the  great  writers  in  the  foreign  idiom,  some  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  development  of  the  language,  an  intelligible  pronuncia- 
tion, the  skill  to  write  a  short  essay  without  offense  to  grammar  or  idiom 
and  to  carry  on  without  embarrassment  an  ordinary  conversation  in  the 
foreign  tongue. 

The  requirement  for  a  major  in  modern  languages.  —  By  reference  to 
Table  15  (p.  35)  above,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  colleges  whose  depart- 
ments replied  to  the  questionnaire,  24.68  semester  hours  constitute  the 
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median  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  in  a  foreign  language  in  the 
case  of  students  that  had  completed  two  years  of  work  in  that  subject 
in  secondary  school.  On  this  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  27  colleges  require 
from  6  to  12  semester  hours  as  a  minimum  for  a  major;  51  require  from 
12  to  18  hours;  139  require  from  18  to  24  hours;  171  require  from  24 
to  30  hours;  82  require  from  30  to  48  hours,  and  3  colleges  require  more 
than  48  hours. 

Recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  for  minimum  re- 
quirement. —  Reduced  to  terms  of  usual  college  practice,  the  median  re- 
quirement of  approximately  24  semester  hours  means  only  a  three-hour 
course  extending  throughout  four  years.  It  seems  highly  improbable 
that  such  a  course  can  afford  adequate  preparation  in  reading,  writing 
and  speaking  and  the  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  literature  as  outlined 
in  the  specifications  set  forth  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  Several  thou- 
sand pages  of  texts  in  the  foreign  language  must  be  read  before  major 
students  can  hope  to  read  the  language  with  approximately  the  same  facil- 
ity as  they  would  read  material  of  the  same  sort  in  English,  and  proficiency 
in  writing,  in  oral  command  of  the  language  and  in  accurate  pronuncia- 
tion is  attained  by  most  persons  only  after  long  practice.  A  knowledge 
of  the  great  writers  and  an  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  foreign  nation  can  be  gained  only  by  long  study  under  competent 
direction.  To  achieve  satisfactory  results,  the  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion believes  that  40  semester  hours  of  work  in  language  and  literature 
would  be  necessary  in  many  cases,  but  it  realizes  that  the  "core"  sub- 
jects and  the  minor  subject  must  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  student's  time,  and  that  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  lower  requirement  in  the  major.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  the  minimum  major  requirement  be  fixed  at  thirty  semester 
hours  following  two  years  of  study  of  the  language  in  a  secondary  school. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  lower  requirement  than  this  is  inadequate  as  a 
preparation  for  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  colleges  which  are  now  satisfied  with  less  than  30  hours  for  a  major 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  will  raise  the  requirement  to  that  amount 
in  the  case  of  students  who  propose  to  teach  the  subject.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  factors  that  go  to  determine  the  major  requirements  in  the 
various  colleges,  and  obviously  it  is  highly  convenient  to  have  a  uniform 
requirement  in  all  subjects.  It  is  clear  also  that  many  colleges,  particu- 
larly in  the  East,  consider  that  their  proper  objective  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion without  reference  to  specialized  training  as  preparation  for  teaching. 
In  such  institutions,  a  relatively  low  requirement  in  the  major  subject  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  generous  allowance  for  elective  courses.  Would 
it  be  too  much  to  suggest  that  such  colleges  inform  their  students  that  if 
they  propose  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  a  modern  foreign  language, 
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they  must  draw  upon  their  elective  courses  so  that  together  with  the 
major  requirement  they  should  complete  at  least  30  semester  hours  in 
the  subject? 

The  Committee  is  quite  ready  to  concede  that  this  figure  has  been 
chosen  somewhat  arbitrarily  and  that  it  has  no  experimental  data  to 
prove  how  much  instruction  is  necessary  to  furnish  adequate  training  for 
the  teaching  of  a  modern  foreign  language.  It  recognizes  that  the  standard 
which  it  proposes  makes  no  allowance  for  the  individual  capacities  of 
students  and  it  would  much  prefer  to  state  requirements  in  terms  of  at- 
tainment, were  the  necessary  measuring  instruments  at  hand.  One  of 
the  most  important  problems  that  await  solution  in  our  field  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  battery  of  tests  that  will  enable  college  and  other  administra- 
tive authorities  to  measure  with  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
attainment  of  prospective  teachers. 

Division  of  time  between  courses  in  language  and  in  literature.  —  On  the 
basis  of  this  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  semester  hours  (following 
a  two-year  course  in  secondary  school)  for  a  major  in  a  modern  foreign 
language,  the  Committee  recommends  that  approximately  16  hours  be 
devoted  to  the  language  and  about  14  hours  to  the  literature.  The  prefer- 
ence in  amount  of  time  allotted  to  linguistic  training  reflects  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  the  study  of  the  language  per  se  furnishes  students 
with  the  indispensable  tools  for  other  types  of  work  in  the  field  and  that 
secondary  school  training  has  a  far  closer  relationship  with  college  classes 
devoted  to  linguistic  practice  than  with  those  that  deal  with  literature. 
Furthermore,  proficiency  in  writing  and  speaking  a  foreign  language  can- 
not be  attained,  except  in  rare  cases,  save  through  intensive  instruction  by 
competent  persons,  while  a  further  acquaintance  with  a  foreign  literature 
may  readily  be  gained  by  independent  reading  during  the  college  course 
or  after  graduation.  It  is  possible  to  learn  much  about  a  foreign  writer 
even  without  taking  a  course  devoted  to  a  study  of  his  works! 

The  program  of  work  required  of  the  candidate  for  a  major  in  a  foreign 
language  and  hterature  is  presented  only  in  general  outline,  because  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  of  the  component  parts  must  inevitably 
depend  upon  local  conditions  and  individual  preferences.  With  respect 
to  the  work  in  language,  we  can  say  only  that  a  program  is  incomplete 
which  does  not  include  intensive  training  in  pronunciation,  an  introduc- 
tion to  phonetics,  a  review  of  grammar,  advanced  composition,  oral  and 
aural  practice  and  a  brief  history  of  the  foreign  language.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  justify  the  inclusion  of  these  in  a  previous  section,  and  the 
arguments  there  used  seem  to  apply  equally  well  to  French,  German  and 
Spanish. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  courses  dealing  with  the  literature  of 
France,  Germany  and  Spain  cannot  follow  parallel  fines.     They  would 
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have  in  common  only  the  general  survey  and  the  course  dealing  with  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  which  should  be 
emphasized  by  all  three  departments.  While  the  great  writers  of  the 
remote  past  should  be  studied,  it  is  a  mistake  to  create  the  impression 
that  present-day  literature  is  undeserving  of  serious  attention.  We  have 
referred  elsewhere  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  courses  in  literature 
supplement  the  work  in  language.  Unless  we  are  certain  that  the  social, 
political  and  historical  background  of  literary  works  is  presented  ade- 
quately in  the  course  on  literature,  we  recommend  the  inclusion  of  a 
specific  course  on  the  civilization  of  the  foreign  country. 

Requirement  in  a  minor  subject.  —  The  rather  artificial  distinction 
made  in  colleges  between  the  major  and  the  minor  subject  is  likely  to 
break  down  almost  immediately  after  graduation.  However  hopefully 
a  student  may  look  forward  to  teaching  the  subject  he  has  chosen  as  a 
major,  he  is  quite  likely  to  find  that  there  is  no  local  demand  for  his  ser- 
vices as  a  teacher  of  French,  German  or  Spanish,  but  that  on  the  basis 
of  his  college  record  he  is  eligible  for  appointment  to  teach  some  other 
subject  in  which  he  has  received  much  less  preparation.  Usually  with 
gratitude,  but  with  some  misgivings,  he  accepts  the  position  offered,  and 
hopes  that  in  time  he  will  be  able  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  giving  in- 
struction in  the  subject  which  constituted  his  major  interest  in  college. 
But  this  opportunity  rarely  presents  itself,  since  it  is  part  of  our  educa- 
tional practice  that  the  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  should  teach  more 
than  one  subject,  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  taught  by  each  teacher 
depending  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and  also  upon  the  student 
interest  in  each  subject  of  instruction. 

In  order  to  conform,  therefore,  with  present  administrative  condi- 
tions in  the  secondary  schools,  it  is  necessary  for  colleges  that  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  teacher  training  to  provide  specialized  instruction  in  at 
least  two  subjects.  This  happens  to  coincide  with  the  course  of  study 
in  many  other  colleges  that  require  the  election  of  a  minor  as  well  as  a 
major  subject,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  upon  considerable 
proficiency  in  a  field  closely  related  to  that  of  the  major. 

We  have  already  seen  in  Table  16  (p.  35)  that  according  to  the  reports 
from  college  departments  of  modern  languages,  14  semester  hours  con- 
stitute the  median  requirement  for  a  minor  in  a  modern  foreign  language 
in  the  case  of  students  who  have  already  completed  two  years  of  study 
of  the  language  in  secondary  school.  This  requirement,  translated  into 
terms  of  usual  college  practice,  means  a  course  of  three  hours  per  week 
extending  over  two  years  and  a  half.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee 
on  Investigation  that  this  is  totally  inadequate  as  a  preparation  for  teach- 
ing a  modern  foreign  language.  An  attempt  by  a  teacher  to  justify  in- 
competence by  the  explanation  that  he  is  teaching  his  minor,  not  his 
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major  subject,  would  prove  equally  unacceptable  to  pupils  who  were  aware 
of  his  errors  and  to  the  principal  of  his  school. 

The  Committee  recommends,  therefore,  that  a  minimum  of  twenty 
semester  hours,  based  upon  two  years  of  previous  study  in  secondary 
school,  be  required  for  a  minor  in  a  modern  foreign  language.  At  least 
twelve  hours  should  be  devoted  to  the  language  courses  already  discussed, 
and  the  remainder  to  courses  in  literature  and  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. Elective  hours  should  be  drawn  upon  so  far  as  possible  to  sup- 
plement this  minimum  requirement.  It  is  apparent,  of  course,  that  this 
minimum  preparation  of  20  semester  hours  will  prove  quite  inadequate 
for  effective  teaching,  unless  the  candidate  has  also  a  major  in  some  other 
foreign  language.  In  cases  where  the  major  has  been  a  subject  other  than 
a  foreign  language,  the  candidate  must  plan  to  supplement  his  under- 
graduate training  in  the  foreign  language  by  subsequent  work  in  a  summer 
session  or  by  the  use  of  other  opportunities  for  further  training. 

Major-minor  combinations  for  the  modern  language  teacher.  —  The 
question  as  to  how  many  minors  a  prospective  teacher  should  be  advised 
to  elect  in  addition  to  a  major  in  a  modern  foreign  language  was  answered 
by  398  college  modern  language  departments  as  follows:  205  departments 
(51  per  cent)  favor  one  minor;  155  (39  per  cent)  advise  two  minors  and 
38  (10  per  cent)  vary  in  their  recommendations  from  0  to  5.  Replies  to 
the  question  as  to  the  subjects  best  suited  for  teaching  purposes  to  ac- 
company a  major  in  a  modern  foreign  language  indicated  a  preference 
for  English  (412),  followed  by  history  (386),  Latin  (291)  and  a  second 
modern  language  (233).  Scattering  votes  were  cast  for  eight  other  sub- 
jects, art  receiving  one  vote! 

The  prevailing  foreign  language  combinations.  —  Tables  3  to  12  above 
show  for  the  public  school  teachers  regionally  and  nationally  and  for  the 
private  school  teachers  in  the  country  as  a  whole  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  among  the  several  lan- 
guages and  groups  of  languages.  From  the  national  summary  it  will  be 
seen  that  of  10,096  public  school  teachers  reporting,  approximately  71 
per  cent  teach  a  single  modern  language,^  nearly  28  per  cent  teach  two 
foreign  languages  and  slightly  over  one  per  cent  three  foreign  languages.^ 

In  a  number  of  states  a  study  has  been  made  of  subject-combinations 
of  high  school  teachers,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  first  year  of 
service.    In  Ohio,  for  example,  in  1923-24  out  of  a  total  of  3,377  new  sub- 

1  About  60  per  cent  of  these  teach  French  as  the  only  language.  This  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  which  French  forms  of  the  total  modern  language  enrollment  in  the  secondary  school,  which  is 
slightly  over  55  per  cent.     Cf.  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages,  p.  127. 

2  How  far  the  prevaihng  combinations  of  languages  taught  reflect  a  general  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
schools  is  not  clear,  although  the  French-Latin  combination,  which  is  the  most  frequent  shown  in  Table  3, 
is  also  the  most  frequent  offering  on  the  part  of  those  pubHc  secondary  schools  which  restrict  their  program 
to  two  foreign  languages.  Cf.  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages,  .Table  III,  also  Table  H,  which 
deserves  further  study  in  this  connection. 
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ject-teachers,  1,597  taught  one  subject,  907  taught  two  subjects,  506 
taught  three  subjects  and  367  taught  four  or  more  subjects.  With  re- 
spect to  combinations,  teachers  of  French  were  most  frequently  called 
upon  to  give  instruction  in  English  and  Latin. ^  According  to  figures  col- 
lected by  Professor  Woody  regarding  the  combinations  taught  in  1922-23  by 
146  graduates  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  their  first  year  of  service, 
34  taught  one  subject,  61  two  subjects,  31  three  subjects,  etc.  History 
is  the  subject  most  frequently  found  in  combination  with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage according  to  that  inquiry. ^ 

The  Committee  has  no  other  facts  to  present  with  respect  to  major- 
minor  combinations.  Conditions  differ  so  widely  in  various  regions  and 
in  communities  of  the  same  region  that  it  seems  best  not  to  try  to  suggest 
the  most  desirable  combination  of  major  and  minor.  It  is  strongly  urged, 
however,  that  students  who  propose  to  teach  should  select  their  minor 
subject  only  after  consultation  with  state  departments  of  education,  col- 
lege placement  bureaus  or  with  members  of  their  faculty  who  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  secondary  schools. 

1  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Supply  and  Demand  in  Teacher  Training,  Ohio  State  University,  1926,  pp.  85 
and  100. 

2  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  X,  368-84. 
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REQUIREMENTS   IN  EDUCATION  FOR  MODERN 
LANGUAGE   TEACHERS 

The  changing  attitude  of  modern  language  departments  toward 
courses  in  education.  —  The  amount  of  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
education  and  psychology  by  students  preparing  themselves  to  teach 
academic  subjects  in  secondary  schools  has  long  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Members  of  the  departments  of  education  have  sometimes 
freely  criticized  their  colleagues  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  for  their 
ignorance  of  the  psychological  basis  of  all  instruction  and  for  their  com- 
plete disregard  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  The  representatives 
of  academic  subjects,  on  their  part,  have  often  retahated  with  the  charge 
that  their  critics  are  not  famiHar  with  the  work  of  the  traditional  college 
disciplines. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  modern  language  departments  still  look 
upon  courses  in  education  as  an  unnecessary  evil.  In  their  opinion,  the 
sole  requisite  for  good  teaching  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  they  comfort  themselves  with  the  dictum  that  "teachers  are  born, 
not  made."  Many  of  our  colleagues,  however,  now  recognize  that  the 
marked  improvement  in  modern  language  instruction  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  is  due  to  the  application  to  our  own  work  of  the  results  of 
experimentation  in  psychology  and  education.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  articles  that  appear  today  in  our  modern  language  journals  give 
evidence  of  a  scientific  attitude  toward  problems  of  instruction  which  we 
owe  very  largely  to  the  influence  of  colleagues  in  psychology  and  educa- 
tion. Without  their  aid,  the  courses  which  we  offer  in  the  technique  of 
teaching  would  be  unsubstantial,  for  unless  we  profit  by  their  experi- 
mentation, we  can  speak  with  little  authority  on  such  topics  as  prog- 
nosis, achievement  tests,  learning  processes,  sectioning  according  to 
ability,  minimum  vocabulary,  vocabulary  acquisition  and  a  host  of  other 
pressing  questions. 

The  present  college  requirements  in  education  of  teaching  candi- 
dates. —  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  representative  of  a  curriculum  subject 
in  any  institution  that  assumes  the  responsibility  of  training  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools  may  no  longer  discuss  whether  he  should  admit 
the  psychologist  and  educationist  to  participation  in  such  training,  be- 
cause this  decision  has  already  been  made  for  him  by  a  higher  authority. 
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Nearly  all  the  states  have  determined  the  amount  of  work  in  education 
and  psychology  that  must  be  completed  before  an  applicant  can  receive 
a  teaching  certificate  of  the  first  class.  This  requirement  was  found 
by  Acker-Manahan  to  vary  from  zero  to  30  semester  hours;  the  median 
for  the  44  states  that  reported  on  this  question  is  17.45  hours.^  This  me- 
dian state  requirement  approximates  quite  closely  the  median  require- 
ment in  education  and  psychology  by  285  colleges  as  is  seen  in  Table  17.^ 


TABLE  17 

Representative  colleges  in  the  United  States  which  reported  requirements 
from  teaching  candidates  of  courses  in  education,  including  psychology, 
distributed  by  semester  hours  and  by  regions,  with  regional  and  national 
medians,  as  reported  by  college  departments  of  modern  languages,  in  1925. 


Region 

Semester  Hours 

New 
England 

Middle 
Atlantic 

South 

North 
Central 

West 

Central 

South- 
west 

North- 
west 

Cali- 
fornia 

Total 

None      .... 

9 

9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

28 

Less  than  3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3-  6     .      . 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6-  9 

1 

2 

10 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

9-12 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

12-15 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

21 

15-18 

2 

7 

2 

28 

3 

0 

9 

2 

53 

18-21 

2 

18 

13 

19 

17 

8 

3 

4 

84 

21-24 

0 

2 

1 

4 

5 

0 

2 

0 

14 

24-27 

0 

4 

9 

11 

1 

5 

0 

2 

32 

More  than  27 

1 

1 

4 

5 

6 

3 

2 

0 

22 

National  summary 

20 

47 

55 

80 

36 

20 

17 

10 

285 

Median 

9.00 

18.25 

17.25 

17.89 

19.92 

20.25 

17.50 

18.75 

18.34 

It  is  clear  from  Table  17  that  the  requirements  in  education  vary 
from  region  to  region,  from  state  to  state  and  from  college  to  college. 
In  the  Southwestern  states  the  median  requirement  is  20.25  semester 
hours,  and  only  9  semester  hours  in  New  England  states.  Of  the  285 
institutions  reporting,  53  per  cent  require  18  semester  hours  or  more  in 
education;  47  per  cent  require  less  than  18  semester  hours  and  about 
24  per  cent  require  from  21  to  27  semester  hours  or  more.  The  median 
requirement  for  the  285  institutions  is  18.34  semester  hours,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  median  of  17.45  semester  hours  required  by  the 
state  departments  and  the  median  of  19.33  semester  hours  based  on  data 
reported  by  102  collegiate  departments  of  education." 

1  Cf.  below,  pp.  77  ff,  and  especially  Table  21. 

2  Cf.  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

3  Unfortunately  the  effort  to  secure  directly  from  the  modern  language  teachers  information  regarding 
their  training  through  professional  courses  in  education  was  unsuccessful.  Replies  received  to  this  ques- 
tion on  the  high  school  questionnaire  (H.  S,  2)  were  too  indefinite  for  tabulation. 
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Requirements  in  education  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation. —  We  are  glad  to  have  the  educationists  and  psychologists 
hunt  in  our  preserves,  but  we  should  Hke  to  close  the  season  earher.  In 
a  college  curriculum  usually  Hmited  to  120  semester  hours,  it  requires 
dehcate  balancing  for  each  of  its  component  parts  to  receive  adequate 
recognition.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  ''core"  subjects  required 
of  all,  the  major  subject,  at  least  one  minor  subject,  education  and  psy- 
chology and  elective  courses.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee  has  al- 
ready been  stated  regarding  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  major 
and  one  minor  subject.^  It  is  our  belief  that  a  reduction  in  these  would 
seriously  affect  the  academic  training  of  modern  foreign  language  teach- 
ers. If  state  departments  or  colleges  continue  to  require  from  20  to  30 
hours  in  education  and  psychology,  either  the  academic  training  of  mod- 
ern language  teachers  must  suffer,  or  a  sharp  reduction  in  core  subjects 
must  be  made.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  believes  that  by  focusing 
attention  on  those  courses  in  education  and  psychology  that  are  most 
closely  related  to  modern  language  instruction,  no  great  harm  would 
result  from  the  ehmination  of  other  subjects  in  the  same  fields  that  seem 
less  concrete  and  practical. 

The  courses  which  are  desirable.  —  The  Committee  recommends  that, 
so  far  as  this  is  practicable  under  existing  state  regulations,  a  total  of 
fifteen  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate for  the  preparation  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers,  and  that 
in  this  program  the  following  courses  be  included:  principles  of  secondary 
education  or  educational  psychology;  psychology  of  high  school  sub- 
jects; tests  and  measurements;  technique  of  teaching  the  major  and 
minor  subjects,  and  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Both  with  regard 
to  the  allotment  of  time  and  the  specific  courses,  the  Committee  has 
profited  by  the  results  of  many  experimental  investigations  and  has  sought 
the  advice  of  outstanding  educationists  and  psychologists. 

The  courses  in  principles  of  secondary  education,  educational  psy- 
chology and  psychology  of  high  school  subjects  require  no  discussion. 
They  should  include  the  study  of  educational  objectives  with  their  bear- 
ing on  curriculum,  technique  and  classroom  management,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  organization  of  American  secondary  education. 

Importance  of  a  course  on  tests  and  measurements.  —  The  course  in  tests 
and  measurements  is,  relatively  speaking,  a  new  arrival  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  psychology,  but  its  apphcability  to  modern  language  in- 
struction has  been  proven  throughout  the  whole  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Study.  Results  obtained  from  a  nation-wide  administration  of  the 
American  Council  modern  language  tests  and  from  the  administration 
of  the  Columbia  College  Research  Bureau  tests  in  the  state  of  New 

iCf.  pp.  58fF. 
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York  show  how  important  it  is  for  teachers  as  well  as  school  ad- 
ministrators to  be  able  to  handle  intelhgently  this  new  measuring  instru- 
ment. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  new-type  examination  has  become 
firmly  established  and  that  teachers  in  the  future  will  make  increasing 
use  of  this  form  of  test  for  purposes  of  placement  and  to  measure  achieve- 
ment. In  many  cases,  teachers  will  find  it  necessary  to  prepare  tests  of 
this  character  for  their  classes.  They  will  be  unable  to  do  this  unless 
they  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  involved  in  test 
construction  and  the  application  of  such  tests  for  the  purposes  stated. 
Moreover,  a  great  amount  of  investigation  is  being  carried  out  in  this  field, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  modern  language  teacher  should  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  appraise  and  apply  its  results. 

Because  of  its  intimate  relationship  with  the  departmental  courses, 
the  objectives  and  the  content  of  the  course  on  the  technique  of  teaching 
have  been  discussed  in  another  section  of  this  report,  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  this  course  should  be  included  in  the  require- 
ments in  education  mentioned  above. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching.  —  A  course  on  technique  or  methods, 
though  valuable  in  itself,  lacks  vitality  unless  supplemented  by  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching.  The  latter  has  precisely  the  same  function 
as  laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
or  as  hospital  service  in  a  medical  course.  Some  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  course  on  the  technique  of  teaching  lend  themselves  to 
the  same  mode  of  presentation  as  other  subjects,  but  the  more  important 
ones  require  clinical  or  laboratory  material.  Anyone  who  has  had  the 
experience  knows,  for  example,  how  artificial  lesson-planning  becomes  if 
outlines  are  merely  presented  to  a  class  of  advanced  students  for  criti- 
cism, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  practically  every  topic  related  to  method. 
The  current  criticism  of  American  education  that  the  teachers  teach  too 
much  and  students  practice  too  little  is  particularly  applicable  to  a  teach- 
ers' course  where  students  do  no  teaching. 

Colleges  which  now  require  observation  and  practice  teaching.  —  The 
questions  on  observation  and  practice  teaching  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation  to  language  departments  in  colleges  elicited  rather 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory  replies.  No  conclusive  inferences  could  be 
drawn  nor  could  the  replies  be  statistically  tabulated  to  allow  of  plausible 
interpretation.  A  new  and  more  objectively  phrased  questionnaire  was 
therefore  sent  by  Dr.  Stuart^  to  departments  of  education  in  405  liberal 
arts  and  teachers  colleges  with  far  better  results.  These  institutions 
are  found  on  a  representative  list  of  American  collegiate  institutions 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  99-103,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  in  its  statistical  and  other  aspects.     A  list  of  institu- 
tions that  replied  to  this  questionnaire  will  be  found  in  Appendix  1  to  the  present  volume. 
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put  together  from  a  group  of  select  lists,  as  described  above. ^  Table  18 
gives  the  percentages  of  responses.  How  widely  the  part  is  recognized 
which  observation  and  practice  teaching  has  in  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  twenty-three  states  in  1926 
required  this  work  categorically  of  candidates  for  teaching  certificates.^ 

TABLE   18 
Ntjmber  of  colleges  and  teachers  colleges  on  the   representative  list, 
number  of  these  institutions  replying  to  the  questionnaire  on  observation 
and  practice  teaching  in  1926  and  percentage  of  replies,  distributed  by  regions 
and  by  types  of  institutions. 


Number  on  Repre- 
sentative List 

Number  op  Institu- 
tions Replyixg 

Percentage  of 
Replies 

Region 

College 

Teach- 
ers 
College 

Total 

College 

Teach- 
ers 
College 

Total 

College 

Teach- 
ers 
College 

Total 

New  England   . 
Middle  Atlantic     . 

22 
74 

7 
1 

29 
75 

10 

48 

6 

1 

16 
49 

45 
65 

86 
100 

55 

65 

South     .... 

46 

15 

61 

28 

8 

36 

78 

53 

59 

North  Central 

100 

20 

120 

57 

10 

67 

57 

50 

56 

West  Central    . 

39 

20 

59 

23 

8 

31 

59 

40 

52 

Southwest   . 

13 

11 

24 

8 

0 

8 

61 

0 

33 

Northwest  . 

17 

5 

22 

9 

3 

12 

53 

60 

54 

California    . 

10 

5 

15 

5 

4 

9 

50 

80 

60 

National  summary 

321 

84 

405 

188 

40 

228 

58 

48 

56 

From  Table  18  it  appears  that  of  the  405  institutions  on  the  ''quahty 
hst,"  228  returned  the  questionnaire  with  the  information  regarding  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching.  This  figure  included  188  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  and  40  teachers  colleges,  or  four-year  normal  schools. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  were  as  follows:  108,  or  47  per  cent  of  all 
the  institutions  that  replied,  stated  that  they  had  neither  observation 
nor  practice  teaching,  while  25,  approximately  11  per  cent,  had  no  course 
in  observation,  and  9,  approximately  4  per  cent,  had  none  in  practice 
teaching.  The  remaining  86  institutions,  about  37  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  replying,  have  both  observation  and  practice  teaching.  The 
reason  that  nearly  half  of  the  institutions  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
have  neither  observation  nor  practice  teaching  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  cost  in  money  and  effort  which  the  organization  of  work  of  this  kind 
entails.  This  is  considerable  and  in  many  places  can  be  overcome  only 
when  the  department  of  education  and  the  curriculum-subject  depart- 
ments join  forces  to  convince  the  college  administration  of  the  necessity 
of  this  type  of  work. 

1  Cf.  Chapter  I,  p.  6. 

2  Acker-Manahan,  op.  cit.     This  includes  nine  of  the  twelve  states  issuing  only  specialized  certificates 
and  six  of  the  eight  issuing  blanket  and  specialized  certificates  (cf.  below,  p.  82). 
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Attitude  of  modern  language  departments  toward  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  —  Our  colleagues  in  modern  foreign  languages  who  replied  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  work  of  this  sort.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  language  departments  replied  to  a  question  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Of  these  250  attached  great  value  to  practice  teaching,  50  regarded 
it  of  some  value  when  properly  conducted,  and  only  21  —  approximately 
7  per  cent  —  withheld  approval.  If,  as  thus  appears,  93  per  cent  of  the 
officers  of  modern  language  departments  who  answered  this  question  be- 
lieve that  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a 
teacher  training  program,  one  wonders  whether  it  might  not  be  pos- 
sible to  secure  its  benefits  for  a  larger  number  of  our  students.  Under 
ideal  conditions  such  opportunities  are  best  found  in  a  demonstration 
school  conducted  on  the  college  campus,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
for  the  general  estabhshment  of  such  schools  before  giving  our  prospec- 
tive teachers  a  chance  to  observe  and  teach.  Any  good  high  school  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  college  provides  the  material  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching,  and  the  facilities  that  are  needed  are  not  likely  to  be  denied  us 
if  college  departments  combine  initiative,  enthusiasm  and  tact  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  departments  of  education  were  asked  to  state  the  approximate 
number  of  times  each  semester  that  the  teachers  of  the  various  academic 
subjects  used  the  training  school  facilities  for  a  formal  lesson  in  observa- 
tion.   The  results  are  given  in  Table  19. 


TABLE   19 

Teachers  of  the  several,  college  curriculum  subjects  who  do  and  who  do 
not  make  use  of  training  school  facilities  for  a  formal  lesson  in  observation, 
as  reported  by  the  departments  of  education  in  a  group  of  selected  colleges 
and  teachers  colleges  in  1928,  distributed  in  frequency  groups  according  to 
the  number  of  times  per  semester  that  they  used  the  training  school  facilities. 


Subject-Matter  Departments 

Times 

English 

History 

Modern 
Language 

Classics 

Mathe- 
matics 

Science 

Educa- 
tion 

Total 

None   .... 

1       .      .      .      . 

3      .      .      .      . 

5      .      .      .      . 
More  than  5  . 

30 
4 
3 
3 
9 

31 
3 
6 
3 

11 

34 

4 
6 
2 
8 

36 
1 
3 
2 
6 

32 
3 
5 
3 

8 

25 
3 

2 
1 
9 

14 
1 

3 

3 

32 

212 
19 
28 
17 
83 

It  appears  from  Table  19  that  the  modern  foreign  language  depart- 
ments avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  help  in  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  about  as  frequently  as  teachers  of  other  subjects. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  modern  foreign  language  departments 
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answered  the  question  regarding  the  percentage  of  teaching  candidates 
who  enroll  in  practice  teaching.  Of  these,  167  replied  "100  per  cent";  15, 
"80  per  cent";  7  answered  "60  per  cent";  20,  "40  per  cent";  11, "20  per 
cent";  and  24  answered  "less  than  20  per  cent."  "No  facilities,"  "facil- 
ities not  adequate  to  accommodate  everyone,"  "difficulty  of  adjusting 
hours  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  other  courses,"  were  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  reasons  why  all  prospective  teachers  among  the  major 
students  do  not  enroll  in  this  type  of  work. 

Organization  of  the  course  in  observation.  —  In  the  institutions  where  a 
course  in  observation  is  offered,  56  per  cent  require  it  for  certain  groups 
only,  and  17  per  cent  place  it  upon  an  elective  basis.  In  approximately 
one-half  of  the  institutions  reporting,  the  observation  work  is  given  as 
a  separate  course,  and  in  the  other  half  it  forms  a  part  of  the  course  on 
technique  of  teaching.  According  to  our  reports,  in  either  case  it  is  al- 
most always  conducted  or  controlled  and  administered  by  members  of 
the  department  of  education. 

From  the  standpoint  of  organization  it  seems  to  be  desirable  for  the 
department  of  education  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  ob- 
servation in  all  classes  that  are  attended  by  major  students  in  the  various 
subjects.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  individual 
departments  should  maintain  close  contact  with  the  observation  work 
of  their  own  students.  In  many  institutions  members  of  the  modern 
foreign  language  departments  attempt  to  assist  in  observation  work  by 
calling  the  attention  of  their  students  to  the  various  classroom  activi- 
ties they  should  observe  at  the  different  grade  levels,  by  showing  them  how 
to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  observation  and  by  discussing 
the  results  derived  from  it.  It  would  seem  an  important  function  of  the 
course  on  technique  of  teaching  to  coordinate  observation  with  the  class- 
room discussion  of  methods  and  alHed  topics,  but  apparently  in  many 
cases  this  connecting  link  between  two  types  of  closely  related  activities 
is  not  established.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  departments  of  education  re- 
ported that  so  far  as  they  are  aware,  no  assistance  is  offered  by  the  lan- 
guage departments  in  making  observation  work  yield  the  highest  possible 
returns.  This  statement  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  57  per  cent  of  the  language  departments  reporting  favor  either  com- 
plete control  on  the  part  of  the  modern  language  department  or  at  least 
a  share  in  the  guidance  of  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

A  few  of  the  larger  universities  and  most  of  the  teachers  colleges  have 
their  own  demonstration  schools  which  offer  the  best  facilities  for  work 
of  this  sort.  In  other  cases  observation  is  generally  done  in  public  or 
private  schools  usually  selected  by  members  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, although  such  schools  are  not  under  its  supervision  or  control.  In 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  those  responsible  for  the  observation 
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work  are  permitted  to  recommend  certain  secondary  school  teachers 
who,  in  their  judgment,  are  especially  qualified  to  do  demonstration 
work.  Students  attend  these  classes  separately  or  in  groups,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  first  method  is  preferred.  The  results  of  observa- 
tion are  subsequently  discussed  with  the  candidates  by  the  teacher  or 
supervisor.  Whether  this  is  done  in  class  or  in  private  conference  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  observed  and  the  particular  needs  of  the 
teaching  candidates. 

Content  of  the  course  in  observation.  —  In  70  per  cent  of  the  replies  to 
the  questionnaire  it  is  stated  that  printed  or  mimeographed  blanks  and 
directions  are  used  in  observation  work.  From  the  many  specimens 
sent  in  when  the  questionnaires  were  returned,  one  may  form  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  what  is  stressed  in  observation  work.  The  printed  direc- 
tions furnished  to  the  prospective  teachers  call  for  observation  of  the  fol- 
lowing aspects  of  classroom  conditions  and  teaching  processes:  physical 
conditions  of  the  classroom;  teacher's  aim;  routine  factors  of  management; 
subject  matter  taught;  technique  and  devices  used  in  teaching;  lesson 
types;  control  of  pupils;  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils;  method 
of  questioning;  individual  differences  and  how  treated;  means  of  testing 
results;  etc. 

If  these  topics  are  developed  as  fully  in  reality  as  they  are  outlined 
on  paper,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  those  responsible  for  observation 
work  attain  the  aims  they  are  striving  for,  namely:  to  help  prospective 
teachers  to  appraise  actual  conditions  of  learning  and  teaching,  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  best  methods  of  presenting  their  major  subject 
in  class. 

Present  opportunities  for  practice  teaching.  —  Additional  information  re- 
garding the  status  of  practice  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  replies  to 
the  special  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Study  to  college  departments  of 
education.^ 

According  to  these  replies,  in  only  111  of  the  405  institutions  reporting 
(27  per  cent)  have  prospective  teachers  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  prac- 
tice teaching  before  graduating  and  receiving  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools.  This  practice  teaching  is  generally  supervised;  only  10 
institutions  reported  that  they  offer  practice  teaching  that  is  neither 
supervised  nor  directed.  In  72  replies,  it  is  stated  that  practice  teaching 
is  required  either  by  statute  or  by  the  regulations  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education.  According  to  the  figures,  20  states  now  require 
practice  teaching  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

Organization  of  the  work  in  practice  teaching.  —  The  practice  teaching 
is  generally  distributed:  that  is,  each  student  teaches  an  hour  or  more  a 
day  as  his  college  program  permits.    In  a  few  instances,  and  these  only 

'  Stuart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 
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in  teachers  colleges,  does  the  prospective  teacher  approximate  actual 
classroom  conditions  by  teaching  full  days  or  half  days.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  distributed  practice  is  better  than  none,  but  teaching  children 
is  a  task  that  calls  for  all  one's  energy  as  well  as  for  concentrated,  con- 
tinuous thinking  about  problems  that  arise  daily  in  the  classroom.  It 
involves  far  more  than  merely  presenting  and  teaching  an  isolated  unit 
of  subject  matter,  important  as  this  phase  of  the  work  may  be.  Before 
one  can  truly  say  he  has  had  practice  in  teaching,  it  is  clear  that  he  should 
have  had  experience  in  planning  and  carrying  through  a  full  day's  program, 
and  over  a  continuous  period  of  time.  While  this  seems  to  be  the  better 
procedure,  even  if  the  length  of  practice  must  be  limited  to  the  actual 
number  of  classroom  hours  generally  allotted  to  it,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
demands  some  readjustments  in  the  student's  program  of  other  work. 

All  institutions  emphasize  the  value  of  a  detached  lesson  plan  for  each 
lesson  taught,  which  presumably  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
critic  or  of  the  classroom  teacher  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  present 
it  to  the  children.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  as  a 
medium  of  instruction,  36  institutions  require  that  it  be  used  for  a  part 
of  the  time  in  some  courses;  32  require  it  part  of  the  time  in  all  courses, 
and  only  6  ask  that  all  instruction  in  practice  work  be  given  in  the  language 
studied. 

Teaching  candidates  are  rated  in  their  practice  work  by  the  usual 
college  letter-rating  system.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  two  or  more 
persons  acquainted  with  the  work  done  by  the  student  in  practice  teach- 
ing is  usually  made  the  basis  on  which  marks  are  allotted.  Several  types 
of  score  cards  are  in  use  by  which  teaching  candidates  are  rated  in  personal 
qualities,  mastery  of  subject  matter,  skill  in  presenting  it,  class  control, 
etc.  In  23  institutions,  a  more  definite  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the 
success  of  practice  teaching  in  terms  of  achievement  in  the  development 
of  the  pupils'  skill  and  change  of  attitude.  With  respect  to  the  approval 
of  the  work  in  practice  training,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  one  should 
venture  to  recommend  credit  unless  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught.  Here  the  responsibility  of  the  language  department 
itself  is  clear,  unless  an  undue  burden  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  high  school 
teachers  who  courteously  admit  college  students  into  their  classes  to 
gain  experience. 

The  chief  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  offer  courses  in  practice 
teaching  seem  to  be  of  an  administrative  character.  Those  most  com- 
monly mentioned  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  are  as  follows:  In- 
adequate training  school  facilities;  inadequate  salaries  for  supervising 
teachers;  insufficient  training  of  supervisors;  transportation  difficulties, 
and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  parents  to  have  their  children  used  for 
practice  teaching. 
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Necessity  that  modern  language  teachers  cooperate  to  extend  opportunities 
for  professional  preparation  of  students.  —  Judged  from  reports  submitted 
by  departments  of  education,  the  attitude  of  the  foreign  language  depart- 
ments toward  professional  training,  and  especially  with  regard  to  practice 
teaching,  is  decidedly  favorable.  Only  six  replies  from  language  depart- 
ments to  a  question  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  expressed  dis- 
approval of  practice  teaching,  and  only  20  showed  an  attitude  of  indiffer- 
ence. This  fact  should  encourage  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  teachers,  since  it  seems  to  show  that  the  traditional 
gap  between  academic  and  professional  training  is  tending  to  disappear. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  college  academic  departments 
and  departments  of  education  to  a  clearer  realization  of  the  part  that  each 
must  play  in  teacher  training,  and  we  can  be  certain  that  this  better  under- 
standing will  be  reflected  in  a  broader  and  more  practical  program  for 
college  students  who  look  forward  to  teaching  as  their  life  work.  However, 
it  must  be  admitted  frankly  that  the  present  situation  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, since  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  colleges  offer 
facilities  in  observation  and  practice  teaching.  This  is  an  important 
element  in  teacher  training  and  is  on  a  solid  basis,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  now  required  in  twenty  states  as  a  preliminary  condition  for  a 
teacher's  certificate.  If  the  colleges  fail  to  make  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  meeting  this  requirement,  they  may  find  that 
some  of  their  best  students  will  transfer  their  allegiance  in  the  Junior 
or  the  Senior  year  to  an  institution  that  does  make  this  provision.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  a  course  in  observation  and  practice  teaching 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  establishment  of  a  large  demonstration 
school.  Public  and  private  secondary  schools  realize  that  they  have  quite 
as  much  to  gain  as  the  colleges  in  having  available  a  larger  supply  of  well- 
trained  teaching  candidates  upon  whom  they  may  draw,  and  are  usually 
wilhng  to  contribute  their  share  to  that  end. 
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The  present  lack  of  system  in  the  certification  and  placement  of  teach- 
ers. —  The  certification  of  men  and  women  to  teach  in  the  secondary- 
schools  of  the  United  States  is  generally  regarded  as  a  function  exercised 
exclusively  by  each  state.  Only  18  per  cent  of  the  institutions  circularized 
reported  through  their  modern  foreign  language  departments  that  they 
share  this  responsibility  with  state  departments  or  boards  of  education. 
The  certificates  for  high  school  teaching  are  issued  on  the  basis  of  college 
graduation  and  a  fixed  number  of  semester  hours  in  education  completed 
during  the  college  course.  In  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  the  certificates 
specify  the  subjects  that  the  candidate  is  prepared  to  teach;  the  remainder 
are  "blanket"  certificates  covering  all  the  subjects  usually  offered  in  second- 
ary schools. 

According  to  the  returns  from  our  questionnaire,  bureaus  for  the 
recommendation  and  placement  of  teachers  are  found  in  359  colleges, 
and  440  modern  language  departments  state  that  they  participate  in  the 
placement  of  teachers,  either  through  written  statements  or  by  depart- 
mental representation  on  the  board.  Presumably  every  effort  is  made 
by  them  to  secure  suitable  positions  for  students  who  have  satisfied  re- 
quirements, but  their  well-laid  plans  often  go  awry  because  of  conditions 
over  which  they  have  httle  or  no  control.  In  Utopia,  and  probably  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  a  student  trained  in  a  major  and  a  minor  sub- 
ject is  regarded  as  competent  to  teach  those  subjects,  and  no  other,  but 
in  American  secondary  education  we  attach  almost  as  little  importance  to 
intensive  preparation  and  speciaHzation  as  we  do  in  our  political  hfe.  Ap- 
pointment or  selection  to  an  office  carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  fitness 
that  is  not  always  reahzed.  In  the  smaller  high  schools  a  few  teachers 
are  obliged  to  teach  a  bewildering  number  of  subjects,  for  many  of  which 
they  have  had  scant  preparation,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  same  conditions 
prevail  in  many  of  the  larger  schools.  The  only  virtue  in  such  a  system, 
or  lack  of  it,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  saves  money  for  the  taxpayers  (at  a 
sacrifice  of  their  children's  education)  and  that  it  keeps  the  teachers  oc- 
cupied all  day  with  classes,  and  a  part  of  the  night  as  well,  in  preparation 
for  the  classes  of  the  morrow. 

Placement  of  foreign  language  majors.  —  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  questionnaire  addressed  to  the  secondary  schools  (cf.  Appendix  2), 
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the  modern  language  teachers  were  asked  to  state  the  languages  which 
they  are  now  teaching  and  the  years  of  study  of  each  under  instruction. 
From  the  returns  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  percentage  of  modern 
language  teachers  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  the  language  for  which 
they  received  their  major  preparation.  This  has  been  calculated  for  10,098 
teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools  and  the  results  appear  in  Table 
20.  The  table  gives  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  for  the  eight  regions 
the  number  of  persons  now  teaching  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages, 
distributed  as  they  had  their  major  preparation  in  French,  German, 
Spanish  or  Latin,  and  then  in  columns  the  number  of  each  group  engaged 
in  teaching  this  major,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  languages, 
and  the  number  teaching  other  foreign  languages  or  language  combina- 
tions which  do  not  include  the  major.  Thus,  for  French  the  table  shows 
the  total  number  of  teachers  who  majored  in  French,  and  of  this  number 
those  who  teach  (1)  French  alone,  (2)  French  in  combination  with  other 
languages,  (3)  German  alone,  (4)  Spanish  alone  or  (5)  language  combina- 
tions not  including  French,  and  finally,  the  total  of  (3),(4)and(5),  mak- 
ing up  those  who  teach  other  languages  than  French.  Similar  figures 
are  given  for  those  who  majored  in  German,  Spanish  and  Latin,  so  far 
as  the  Latin  majors  now  teach  a  modern  language,  for  as  has  been  noted 
above,  only  teachers  who  are  giving  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  time  to 
modern  language  classes  were  asked  to  furnish  their  records. 

Misplacement  of  foreign  language  teachers.  —  It  appears  from  Table 
20  that  approximately  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  majored  in  French 
are  teaching  either  German,  Spanish  or  some  other  language.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  that  majored  in  German  are  teaching  either 
French  or  Spanish  or  some  other  language.  Of  majors  in  Spanish,  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent  are  engaged  in  teaching  some  other  language.  Fifty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  that  majored  in  Latin  now  teach  no  Latin. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  figures  cover  only  such  Latin 
teachers  as  now  teach  a  modern  language,  but  they  do  represent  a  total 
of  2398  men  and  women  who  had  their  major  preparation  in  Latin.  Even 
if  this  is  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  Latin  teaching  staff  of  the 
public  secondary  schools  who  had  their  major  preparation  in  the  language, 
the  figures  would  show  a  significant  ratio  of  displacement  as  compared 
with  French  and  Spanish. 

The  highest  percentage  of  misplacement  is  found  in  the  cases  of  Ger- 
man and  Latin  majors.  It  is  familar  to  all  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
German  teachers  found  themselves  obhged  during  the  World  War  to  turn 
to  some  other  subject,  but  the  very  high  percentage  of  misplacement  of 
those  prepared  in  Latin  is  less  readily  understood.  It  appears  that  the 
colleges  are  training  more  teachers  of  Latin  than  the  secondary  schools 
require,   and  illustrates  the  necessity  that  college  placement  bureaus, 
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departmental  heads  and  administrative  officers  of  departments  of  educa- 
tion keep  in  close  contact  with  the  actual  demands  of  secondary  schools 
in  the  state  and  the  immediate  vicinity  in  order  to  prevent  an  oversupply 
of  appUcants  to  teach  some  subjects  and  a  scarcity  of  appHcants  in  other 
subjects.^ 

The  certification  of  teachers.  —  It  is  apparent  to  many  observers  that 
our  procedure  in  the  certification  and  placement  of  teachers  demands 
thoroughgoing  revision.  Some  years  ago  Professor  David  Snedden^ 
recommended  for  the  New  England  states  that  ''the  colleges  be  asked  to 
estabUsh  minimum  requirements  to  apply  in  the  certifying  and  approv- 
ing of  teachers  of  modern  languages,  these  to  be  uniform  throughout 
New  England;  and  that  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  legislatures 
and  state  administrative  authorities  in  each  state  to  establish  minimum 
requirements  and  definite  certification  for  modern  language  teachers." 
The  previous  year  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  England  Modern 
Language  Association  had  expressed  the  belief  "that  an  adequate  method 
of  certifying  teachers  would  tend  ...  to  arouse  the  ambition  of  teachers 
and  raise  the  standards  of  teaching"  and  that  "a  general  certificate  for 
teaching  almost  any  and  every  subject  is  recognized  as  unsatisfactory."* 

State  rules  covering  certification. — In  1926  an  investigation  was  made 
by  Henry  G.  Acker  and  John  L.  Manahan  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
of  the  requirements  in  the  various  states  for  the  certification  of  high  school 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages.^  Information  drawn  from  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  educational  department  of  each  state  was  sent  to  the  chief 
state  educational  authority  and  checked  for  correctness.  This  was  done  for 
41  of  the  states.  Table  21  gives  (1)  13  questions  which  were  prepared 
for  purposes  of  summarization  with  (2)  answers  covering  the  state  require- 
ments. Information  is  furnished  for  all  states  except  Mississippi,  and  also 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  conducting  the  inquiry  made  no  attempt  to  determine  how 
the  certificating  systems  work  in  the  case  of  modern  language  teachers 
specifically.  The  impression  that  one  receives  from  Table  21  is  bewilder- 
ing because  of  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  which  prevails  with  respect 
to  the  type  and  vaHdity  of  the  teaching  certificate.    It  will  be  noted  that 

1  Table  20  takes  into  consideration  the  misplacement  of  teachers  only  in  so  far  as  it  affects  their  language 
programs.  It  gives  no  data  as  to  another  kind  of  misplacement:  the  assignment  of  teachers  who  major 
in  a  modern  language  to  classes  in  nonforeign  language  subjects,  such  as  English,  history,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, etc.  While  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  modern  language  teacher  is  a  worse  sufferer  in  this  way 
than  his  colleagues  who  have  prepared  in  other  fields,  the  form  of  misplacement  here  is  more  acute  than 
that  canvassed  in  Table  20  and  throws  a  more  lurid  light  upon  the  results  of  the  system  of  blanket  cer- 
tificates. The  study  has  collected  statistics  from  9807  teachers  who  majored  in  the  foreign  languages 
regarding  the  time  which  they  devote  to  nonlanguage  subjects.    The  results  are  shown  in  Appendix  4  below. 

2  "Some  Problems  of  Special  Training  of  Modern  Language  Teachers,"  Bulletin  of  the  New  England 
Modern  Language  Association,  Vol.  VI  (1916),  pp.  26-33. 

'  Ibid.,  Vol.  V  (1915). 

*  The  complete  manuscript  of  this  very  careful,  though  limited,  investigation  may  be  consulted  in  the 
files  of  the  Study. 
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TABLE   21 


Requirements  for  the  certification  by  state  authority  of  teach- 

Blanket 

ers  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  47  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN    1926,     BASED     ON    BULLETINS    FURNISHED    BY    THE    CHIEF    STATE    SCHOOL 
OFFICERS    AND    SUMMARIZED    IN    THE    FORM    OF    ANSWERS    TO    13    QUESTIONS. 
The   STATES   are    classified   according   as   THEY   ISSUE   BLANKET,    SPECIAL- 
IZED   OR    BLANKET    AND    SPECIALIZED    CERTIFICATES. 

< 

1 
< 

o 

XI 

2 

o 

"3 
o 

1 
Q 

1.     What  is  maximum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  not  a  factor? 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2.     What  is  maximum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required,  when 
experience  is  a  factor? 

2 
2 

4 

3.     What  is  minimum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  not  a  factor? 

2 

4 

4.     What  is  minimum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  a  factor? 

2 

5a.                                                                                                                         Major 
If  college  credits  in  a  major  or  a  major  and  minor  are  definitely 
specified,  what  are  the  semester  hour  requirements? 
5b.                                                                                                                         Minor 

12 
12 

6.     Does  state  issue  certificate  based  on  examination  in  general  academic 
subjects  exclusive  of  college  credits? 

no 

no 

no 

no 

7.     Does  state  issue  certificate  based  on  examination  in  general  academic 
subjects  plus  college  credits? 

no 

no 

no 

no 

8.     When  certificate  is  based  on  credentials  what  are  the  semester  hour 
requirements  in  the  special  subject?      (Range  is  given  where  amount 

varies) 

ns* 

ns 

ns 

ns-12 

9.     What  is  semester  hour  requirement  in  professional  subjects?     (Range 
is  given  where  amount  varies) 

ns-18 

0-18 

20 

ns 

10.     Do  professional  courses  include  definitely  required  courses  in  methods 
or  observation  and  practice  teaching? 

yes 

no 

yes 
3-L 

yea 

11.     What  is  range  of  term  of  certificates  in  years?     (Temporary  permits 
not  included)     (Includes  conversion) 

4-L** 

2-L 

3 

12a.                                                                                                                            Any 
Do  any  or  all  certificates  other  than  life  or  permanent  certificates 
specify  further  college  credits  as  one  basis  for  renewal? 
12b.                                                                                                                            All 

yes 
yes 

no 
no 

no 
no 

no 
no 

13a.                                                                                                                               (1) 

Are  certificates  other  than  life  or  permanent  certificates  con- 
13b.       vertible  into  life  or  permanent  certificates,  on  basis  of  (1)  ex-           (2) 
perience  only,  (2)  further  college  credits  only,  or  (3)  both? 

13c.                                                                                                                               (3) 

yes 

yes 

yes 



*  Ns  =  not  specified. 
'  Approximate. 
•  In  addition  to  observation  work. 


"  L  =  life. 


***  Statement  not  checked  by  state  certificating  authority. 
2  This  applies  to  one-year  licenses. 
*  Discontinued  after  September  1,  1926. 
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TABLE   21  —  Continued 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Blanket 


^ 

e 

J 

a 

c3 

1 

d 

o 

o 

ci 

1 
Q 

1 

-a 
c 

'o 

03 

o 

S 

a 

J3 

3 
o 

g 

■a 

C3 

o 

M 
^ 
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t3 

C3 

Q 

^ 

M 

^ 

S 

IS 

S 

S 

S 

^ 

^ 

;^; 

^ 

:z; 

:z; 

^ 

O 

o 

J3 

ft; 

o 

Of 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

41 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

ns 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

20 

12 

5 

10 

12 

.  .6 

no 

no 

no 

DO 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes^ 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns-20 

ns-12 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

10 

18 

0-18 

0-15 

112 

15 

ns-25 

6-15 

12-15 

10-16 

ns-12 

15 

0-18 

0-18 

0-16' 

8-24 

ns-15 

ns-12 

0-18 

15 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no" 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

5-L 

1-L 

5-L 

1-L 

3-L 

1-L 

no 

1-L 

6-L 

3-L 

1-ns 

5-L 

2-L 

ns-L 
yes 

2-L 
no 

1-L 

1-L 

1-L 

3-L 

2-L 

no 

no 

ns 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

ns 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

ns 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

.. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yess 

yes 

yes 

ns 

no 

no 

ns 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

5  A  major  and  minor  are  suggested  but  not  definitely  specified.  "  Suggested  but  not  definitely  specified. 

'  Three  years'  experience  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  professional  credits. 
'Experience  plus  "minimum  credit  for  professional  improvement," 
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TABLE   21  —  Continued 


Requirements  for  the  certification  by  state  authority  of  teach- 

Blanket 

ers  IN  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  47  STATES  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

in   1926,   based  on  bulletins  furnished   by  the   chief  state   school 
officers  and  summarized  in  the  form  of  answers  to   13  questions. 
The  states  are  classified  according  as  they  issue  blanket,  special- 
ized OR  blanket  and  specialized  certificates. 

-S 
fa 

c 
o 

a 
> 

a 

■a 

a 
1 

M 

C 

'a 

o 

>> 

1.     What  is  maximum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  not  a  factor? 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2.     What  is  maximum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  a  factor? 

4 

4 

4 

3.     What  is  minimum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  not  a  factor? 

4 

4 

2 
2 

4 
4 

2 

4.     What  is  minimum  number  of  years  of  college  study  required  when 
experience  is  a  factor? 

5a.                                                                                                                         Major 
If  college  credits  in  a  major  or  a  major  and  minor  are  definitely 
specified,  what  are  the  semester  hour  requirements? 
5b.                                                                                                                         Minor 

20 

6.     Does  state  issue  certificate  based  on  examination  in  general  academic 
subjects  exclusive  of  college  credits? 

no 

no 

no 

no 

7.     Does  state  issue  certificate  based  on  examination  in  general  academic 
subjects  plus  college  credits? 

no 

no 

no 

no 

8.     When  certificate  is  based  on  credentials  what  are  the  semester  hour 
requirements  in  the  special  subject?     (Range  is  given  where  amount 

varies) 

ns-20 

ns 

ns 

na 

9.     What  is  semester  hour  requirement  in  professional  subjects?     (Range 
is  given  where  amount  varies) 

14-18 

.  .9 

12-24 

8-16 

10.     Do  professional  courses  include  definitely  required  courses  in  methods 
or  observation  and  practice  teaching? 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

11.     What  is  range  of  term  of  certificates  in  years?     (Temporary  permits 
not  included)      (Includes  conversion) 

1-L 

1-L 

2-L 

3-L 

12a.                                                                                                                                   Any 
Do  any  or  all  certificates  other  than  life  or  permanent  certificates 
specify  further  college  credits  as  one  basis  for  renewal? 
12b.                                                                                                                            All 

yes 
yes 

no 
no 

no 
no 

yes 
yes 

13a.                                                                                                                               (1) 

Are  certificates  other  than  life  or  permanent  certificates  con- 
13b.       vertible  into  life  or  permanent  certificates,  on  basis  of  (1)  ex-            (2) 
perience  only,  (2)  further  college  credits  only,  or  (3)  both? 

13c.                                                                                                                               (3) 

yea 

yes 

yes 
yes 



8  Not  stated  in  semester  hours.  "  Examination  on  methods. 

1°  Applicant  must  pass  written  and  oral  examination.    Ability  to  speak  the  language  with  fluency  must  be  demonstrated. 
12  Twenty-four  months'  teaching  experience  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  college  credits  in  professional  training. 
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Specialized 

Blanket  and 

Specialized 

3 

C 
C 

a 

d 
Q 

.-1 
o 

c3 

-a 
a 

3 

.a 
a 

1 

>> 
4 

o 

o 

.3 

'3) 
> 

4 

.3 
> 

3 

o 

1 

4 

B 

.3 

3 

la 
O 

o 

O 

'5 

,3 

o 

>> 

3 
3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4-i 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ns 

4 

2 

4-i 

2 

4 

24 

12 

12 

18 



15 

15 

30'5 
18 

24 

_     17 

1615 
815 

1215 

1215 

2415 

12 

6 

10 

12 

6 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yeaw 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

16 

ns 

ns 

12 

24 

12 

6-12 

12 

10-18 

6-12 

12 

15 

15 

18-30 

12-24 

ns 
18 

8-16 

ns 

12 

12 

6-24 

ns 

ns 

9-1812 

12-15 

6-12 

6 

0-15 

15-24 

18-45 

0-18 

20 

15 

15-30 

12-18 

0-12 

0-20 

12 

12-20 

6-24 

no 

yes'i 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes" 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

3-L 

5-L 

2-L 

3-ns 

3-ns 

1-L 

1-L 

1-L 

6-10 

5-L 

1-L 

1-6 

2-5 

3-ns 

2-L 

4-L 

4-L 

3-L 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 

ns 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 
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13  These  are  proposed  regulations  —  not  existing  regulations. 
1*  "Teachers'  course  in  Major  Subject"  specified. 
15  This  is  for  specialized  certificate. 


16  Ability  to  speak  language  required. 
V  This  is  for  blanket  certificate. 
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28  states  issue  "blankefcertificates,  that  is,  those  covering  all  subjects 
without  specifying  any;  12  issue  "speciaHzed"  certificates,  limited  to  a 
certain  subject  or  certain  subjects;  and  8  issue  both  blanket  and  special- 
ized certificates.  In  other  respects  also  state  practice  covers  the  whole 
range  of  possible  variations. 

The  duration  of  certificates  varies  from  one  year  to  life  tenure.  They 
may  demand  no  experience,  or  of  from  one  to  15  years,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  renewable.  In  one  state  a  professional  certificate  of  the 
first  grade  may  be  issued  on  examination  by  the  state  superintendent; 
it  requires  one  year's  experience  and  is  valid  for  2  to  5  years  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  superintendent.  In  another  state,  a  professional  permit 
may  be  issued  by  the  state  superintendent  that  is  valid  for  only  one  year 
and  is  not  renewable.  The  scholarship  requirements  for  modern  language 
teachers'  certificates  vary  from  two  years  of  college  or  normal  school 
work  to  a  year  of  graduate  work,  as  in  California. 

The  chief  objections  that  can  be  made  at  present  against  our  system 
of  teacher  certification  and  placement  with  special  reference  to  modern 
foreign  language  teachers  concern  the  following  points:  (1)  The  issuance 
of  blanket  certificates  by  state  authorities;  (2)  the  appointment  by  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  of  candidates  inadequately  prepared  to  teach 
the  subject;  and  (3)  the  frequent  appointment  of  inexperienced  candi- 
dates in  small  schools,  where  they  have  no  one  to  advise  them  or  give 
them  proper  guidance. 

The  blanket  certificate.  —  We  may  talk  as  much  as  we  like  about  the 
necessity  of  better  preparation  for  teaching  the  modern  foreign  languages, 
but  little  improvement  in  teaching  can  be  expected  in  the  states  that  issue 
a  blanket  certificate  which,  by  its  very  nature,  disregards  almost  completely 
the  value  of  specialized  training.  This  form  of  certificate  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  specialized  teaching  in  secondary  schools  was  less  developed 
than  at  present  and  when  the  completion  of  an  advanced  course  in  normal 
school  or  college  was  considered  sufficient  preparation  for  teaching  any 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school.  At  present  the  blanket 
certificate  is  an  anachronism,  but  it  still  prevails  in  28  states.  Eight  other 
states  are  tinged  with  modernism,  for  there  both  blanket  and  specialized 
certificates  are  issued,  while  only  12  states  limit  themselves  to  the  issuance 
of  specialized  certificates.  It  is  true  that  16  states  issue  certificates  based 
on  an  examination  in  general  academic  subjects  exclusive  of  college  credits, 
but  9  of  these  same  states  issue  blanket  certificates  based  on  college 
diplomas. 

The  holder  of  a  blanket  certificate  is  presumably  a  "Jack  of  all  trades" 
and  the  rest  of  the  proverb  sometimes  applies.  If  he  is  master  of  one 
trade  —  or  one  language  —  and  if  he  is  fortunate,  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  his  specialty,  but  often  he  is  not  so  lucky,  and  his  mis- 
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fortune  is  shared  by  his  principal  and  his  pupils  if  he  teaches  some  other 
subject  in  which  only  technically  he  is  competent. 

It  is  furthest  from  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  long  and  intensive  training  to  teach  any 
subject  commonly  offered  in  the  secondary  school,  but  it  hopes  that  the 
discussion  of  the  qualifications  of  a  modern  foreign  language  teacher 
in  Chapter  IV  above  and  'passim  has  shown  that  the  demands  which  he 
or  she  must  meet  are  far  more  exacting  than  those  of  some  other  high 
school  subjects.  In  certain  subjects,  a  teacher  called  upon  to  conduct 
classes  without  previous  intensive  training  can  often  supplement  inade- 
quate preparation  by  extensive  home  reading,  but  in  the  modern  foreign 
languages  this  is  rarely  possible.  Except  under  unusual  circumstances, 
when  fortunate  contacts  are  formed  with  persons  speaking  the  foreign 
language,  an  inadequately  prepared  modern  foreign  language  teacher  can 
make  little  progress  in  pronunciation,  composition  and  oral  command 
of  the  language  through  independent  effort.  Furthermore,  if  the  class  is 
to  be  conducted  largely  in  the  foreign  language,  as  many  progressive 
teachers  believe  it  should  be,  first  year  French  or  German  or  Spanish 
offers  as  much  difficulty  to  the  poorly  trained  teacher  as  fourth  year 
work,  the  only  difference  being  that  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  are  more 
likely  to  notice  his  errors.  We  condemn  the  blanket  certificate  on  general 
grounds,  and  against  it  we  have  a  special  grievance. 

The  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  convincing  educational  administrators 
and  powerful  educational  associations  that  our  subject  is  sufficiently 
specialized  to  require  a  specialized  certificate  before  one  is  permitted  to 
teach  it.  If  this  were  done,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  reach  the  ears  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  state  laws  on  education. 
We  feel  certain  that  the  specialized  certificate  in  modern  foreign  languages 
and  other  subjects  will  be  required,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  all  states,  but 
we  should  like  to  hasten  the  natural  process  of  evolution. 

Lack  of  official  differentiation  between  teachers  with  varying  prepara- 
tion. —  Equally  anachronistic  is  the  practice  of  many  state  departments 
of  placing  graduates  of  a  four-year  college  on  a  plane  with  those  who  have 
had  only  two  years  of  college  work  or  who  hold  a  diploma  from  a  two- 
year  normal  school  by  allowing  both  types  of  students  to  teach  in  our 
secondary  schools.  Table  21  shows  that  this  pernicious  practice  still 
persists  in  no  less  than  20  states. 

One  wonders  what  justification  there  can  be  for  such  a  lack  of  a  uniform 
standard.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  in  college, 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  teacher 
training,  are  a  waste  of  time,  since  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  is 
presumably  given  at  a  normal  school  in  two  years?  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  graduate  of  a  two-year  normal  school  on  the 
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same  basis  as  a  college  graduate  is  necessitated  by  a  shortage  of  teachers 
in  such  localities,  but  one  might  reply  that  it  is  natural  there  should  be 
a  scarcity  of  well-trained  teachers  where  low  standards  of  proficiency 
in  certification  exist,  since  low  standards  in  proficiency  are  usually  ac- 
companied by  low  salaries.  An  increase  in  salary,  accompanied  by  higher 
requirements  for  teachers,  does  not  perform  miracles,  but,  generally 
speaking,  has  secured  good  results  in  states  that  have  been  liberal  in  their 
appropriations  for  education.  Why  is  it  possible  for  some  states  to  es- 
tabhsh  decent  standards  and  methods  of  certification,  while  others  fall 
far  behind  in  the  educational  procession?  Why  should  California,  for 
example,  be  able  to  demand  even  a  year  of  graduate  work  of  candidates 
for  teaching  positions  in  the  secondary  schools  and  obtain  the  necessary 
supply  of  teachers?  Why  is  it  possible  for  North  Dakota  to  demand 
graduation  from  a  four-year  college  as  a  prerequisite  for  a  license  to  teach 
in  high  school,  while  it  is  impossible  in  South  Dakota?  Why  for  New 
Jersey  and  not  for  Wisconsin?  Why  for  Utah,  but  not  for  Wyoming? 
Whatever  the  causes  may  be,  school  administrators  in  the  ''backward" 
states  should  lose  no  time  in  informing  their  fellow  citizens  that  many 
teachers  of  their  children  would  not  be  considered  competent  to  teach  in 
other  states  because  of  inadequate  preparation  and  should  insist  upon 
better  preparation.  Educational  guidance  has  its  place  in  the  community 
as  well  as  in  the  schools. 

The  first  years  of  teaching  experience.  —  A  story  is  told  of  a  young 
college  man  who,  immediately  after  graduation,  sent  applications  for  a 
teaching  position  to  every  known  appointing  agency  in  his  state.  His 
credentials  were  in  good  form;  the  accompanying  letters  were  highly 
commendatory;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  school  or  college 
could  possibly  get  along  without  him!  But  invariably  he  received  the 
reply  that  in  view  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  his  application  for  ap- 
pointment could  not  be  favorably  considered.  After  receiving  a  score  of 
letters  of  this  sort,  one  more  came  to  hand  and  he  was  impelled  to  send  a 
reply  that  was  more  than  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  receipt.  He  stated 
that  he  understood  why  he  could  not  be  appointed,  and  added  that  while 
time  would  remove  the  objection  to  his  youth,  it  was  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  affect  his  inexperience. 

This  anecdote  pictures  the  dilemma  of  many  young  college  graduates 
on  seeking  their  first  position.  The  larger  high  school  systems,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  reasonably  high  salary  scale  and  location  in  a  city,  can  de- 
mand experience  of  applicants  for  teaching  positions.  The  beginner, 
therefore,  usually  finds  his  first  position  in  a  small  high  school  where  fre- 
quently he  is  the  only  teacher  of  his  subject.  Thus  thrown  entirely  upon 
his  own  resources,  without  guidance  and  supervision,  the  young  modern 
foreign  language  teacher  tries  to  put  into  practice  suggestions  made  to 
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him  at  college,  but  he  soon  finds  many  problems  presenting  themselves 
each  day  which  were  not  discussed  in  the  methods  course.  It  would 
mean  much  to  him  on  such  occasions  to  be  able  to  talk  over  his  work  with 
an  experienced  teacher  in  his  own  field,  but  he  finds  that  his  colleagues 
and  his  principal  lack  the  speciahzed  knowledge  necessary  to  give  him 
advice  on  technical  matters. 

Probationary  service  for  young  teachers.  —  In  many  states,  graduates 
of  medical  schools  are  required  to  spend  one  year  in  hospital  service  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  practice  medicine.  During  that  year  they  gain  actual 
experience  under  the  competent  direction  of  experienced  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  the  training  of  doctors  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  their  pro- 
fessional life  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  important  functions  of  a  hospital. 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  urge  that  the  larger  schools  accept  a  similar 
responsibility  with  respect  to  inexperienced  college  graduates  who  desire 
to  teach?  Probationary  service  of  this  sort  would  help  the  beginner  at 
the  time  when  he  is  most  in  need  of  it,  and  would  assure  the  school  a  con- 
stant supply  of  young  teachers  familiar  with  its  organization  and  methods 
of  work. 

Our  information  regarding  the  present  status  of  work  of  this  type  is 
not  complete,  but  in  view  of  its  importance  it  seems  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  certain  practices  that  seem  most  commendable.  Promis- 
ing teaching  candidates  are  admitted  to  a  three-year  probationary  period  in 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  School  at  Rochester,  New  York.^  After  completing 
this  term  of  service  successfully,  the  candidate  receives  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  system.  Early  in  his  apprenticeship,  provision  is  made 
for  the  new  teacher  to  visit  other  teachers  of  the  subject  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  give  instruction.  From  time  to  time  the  central  office  sends  a 
demonstration  teacher  who  teaches  a  lesson  on  a  definite  topic  for  the 
new  apprentice  with  a  view  to  suggesting  method  and  procedure.  So 
far  as  possible,  the  assistant  principal  or  the  principal  observes  the  demon- 
stration lesson  in  order  to  interpret  more  effectively  to  the  new  teacher 
the  ideas  of  the  demonstration  teacher.  In  this  way  the  new  teacher  is 
put  in  close  contact  with  his  more  experienced  colleagues  and  receives 
help  and  advice  when  they  are  most  needed. 

In  some  of  the  Wisconsin  schools,  the  new  teacher  serves  his  first 
year  of  apprenticeship  as  an  assistant  to  the  regular  class  teacher.  At 
first  he  merely  observes  the  work  done,  helps  in  planning  the  lessons  and 
correcting  papers,  etc. ;  later  he  is  given  a  class  to  teach,  in  the  presence 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  class  teacher.  In  the  following  year 
he  may  become  a  half-day  or  even  a  full-time  teacher,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  school. 

1  G.  D.  Taylor,  "  Responsibility  of  the  School  for  the  Unappointed  Teacher."  The  Journal  of  Education 
Method,  Vol.  V  (1926). 
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The  New  York  City  plan.  —  The  New  York  City  high  schools  accept 
as  teachers-in-training  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  of  the  college  language  department  in  which  they 
have  majored.  Upon  appointment,  the  young  teacher-in-training  is 
generally  given  one  period  a  day,  and  is  expected  to  visit  classes  conducted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  language  department,  or  by  some  other  experi- 
enced teacher,  and  to  assist  in  such  routine  work  as  the  chairman  may 
designate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  to  observe 
the  work  of  the  teacher-in-training  and  to  hold  conferences  with  him. 
Teachers-in-training  must  do  a  specified  amount  of  graduate  work  in 
the  subject  that  they  propose  to  teach,  and  at  least  one  semester  of  practice 
teaching  before  becoming  ehgible  for  teaching  regular  high  school  classes. 
There  is  a  nominal  compensation  provided  for  the  service  by  teachers-in- 
training. 

After  having  served  as  teacher-in-training  for  the  time  required,  the 
candidate  presents  himself  for  an  examination.  This  consists,  in  the  main, 
of  three  parts:  (1)  A  written  examination,  including  one  or  two  questions 
of  a  pedagogical  nature  referring  to  the  subject  in  which  the  Ucense  is 
sought; (2)  a  classroom  test,  given  in  one  of  the  city  high  schools  and  ob- 
served by  the  chairman  of  the  department  who  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  (3)  an  oral  examination  in  the  modern  language,  either 
conducted  by  the  examiner  or  a  group  of  assistants.  The  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  order  of  grades  on  a  list  from  which 
appointments  are  made  in  rotation.  During  the  first  three  years  the  ap- 
pointments are  of  a  probationary  nature.  This  means  that  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  the  department  and  supervisors,  the  license 
of  the  young  teacher  is  renewed  each  year.  After  three  years,  the  license 
becomes  permanent  or  a  renewal  is  refused. 

In  view  of  the  many  advantages  that  result  from  arrangements  where- 
by inexperienced  college  graduates  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  pro- 
bationers in  large  high  schools,  it  is  highly  important  that  school  adminis- 
trators give  this  matter  careful  consideration.  The  effect  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  inexperienced  teachers  in  the 
smaller  schools  and  would  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  group 
in  the  school  in  which  such  training  is  offered. 

Supervision  of  teachers  in  service.  —  In  educational  administration, 
supervision  may  apparently  mean  anything  else  than  actual  supervision 
of  instruction.  Whatever  merits  there  may  be  in  the  plan  of  sending 
state  inspectors  to  visit  schools  from  time  to  time,  the  teacher  of  a  modern 
foreign  language  will  receive  little  aid  or  comfort  from  his  visit  unless 
the  inspector  be  himself  a  specialist  in  the  language.  An  expert  in  class- 
room management  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  valuable  comments, 
but  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  modern  language  in  question, 
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he  can  discuss  neither  content,  objectives  nor  methods.  A  few  states, 
notably  New  York,  have  appointed  speciahsts  in  modern  foreign  languages 
to  maintain  close  contact  with  instruction  in  the  schools.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  by  the  other  states  would  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
our  work. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  traveling  involved,  close  supervision  over  the 
instruction  carried  on  throughout  an  entire  state  offers  many  difficulties. 
Supervision  in  a  city  system  is  relatively  simple,  but  a  recent  inquiry 
shows  that  in  1926  only  twelve  cities  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more 
had  special  supervisors  in  modern  foreign  language  work.^  As  a  result, 
amazing  discrepancies  in  objectives,  content  and  methods  often  exist 
between  schools  of  the  same  system,  and  luck  alone  may  determine  whether 
or  not  a  pupil's  modern  language  course  is  profitable. 

Unsupervised  or  "hit-or-miss"  instruction  may  prove  disastrous  to 
pupils,  but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here  with  its  effect  upon  the  young 
teacher.  If  a  recent  college  graduate  secures  a  position  to  teach  a 
modern  foreign  language  in  a  school  where  others  are  teaching  the  same 
subject,  he  can  secure  advice  on  many  disturbing  questions;  but  in  a 
smaller  school  where,  with  all  his  inexperience,  he  is  the  sole  authority 
on  matters  related  to  his  classroom  work,  he  must  sink  or  swim  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  preparation  received  in  college,  and  in  the  former 
alternative,  his  pupils  drown  with  him.  The  sympathetic  counsel  and 
tactful  advice  of  a  competent  inspector  or  supervisor  would  serve  all 
concerned  as  a  lifeboat. 

A  number  of  colleges  recognize  the  necessity  of  supervising  the  work 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  and  156  out  of  the  465  modern  language  de- 
partments replying  to  the  Study's  questionnaire  claimed  to  perform  this 
function  in  some  fashion  or  another.  Nothing  very  definite  can  be  expected 
from  such  a  system.  It  appears  that  the  "follow-up"  consists  chiefly  in 
asking  for  reports  from  the  schools  in  which  the  recent  graduates  of  the 
department  are  doing  their  initial  teaching;  this  is  done  either  by  the 
language  departments  or  by  the  department  of  education.  Interesting 
as  this  may  be  in  giving  information  on  the  character  of  the  preparation 
as  tested  by  actual  teaching,  it  does  not  give  much  help  to  the  young 
teachers  themselves,  and  presumably  the  college  is  only  interested  in 
its  own  graduates.  We  learn  that  occasionally  the  young  teachers  solicit 
and  receive  advice  by  letter,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  to  teach  by  correspondence.  In  a  few  cases  the  replies  state  that  a 
representative  of  the  college  actually  visits  the  secondary  schools,  but 

1  E.  C.  Garcia,  "  The  Administration  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  City  High  Schools  of  the  United 
States,"  Modern  Language  Journal,  X  (1926),  65-71.  These  cities  were  New  York,  Rochester,  Boston, 
Newark,  Washington,  D.  C,  Richmond,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles  and 
Sacramento. 
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he  is  more  likely  to  be  an  administrative  officer  than  a  specialist  in  foreign 
languages. 

State  specialists  and  city  supervisors  are  urgently  needed  in  the  modern 
foreign  language  field.  In  smaller  communities  valuable  help  could  be 
given  to  inexperienced  teachers  by  the  appointment  of  critic  teachers, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  beginners 
in  the  profession.  An  extra  appropriation  for  such  service  would  add  but 
httle  to  the  expenses  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  would  be  abundantly  justified  as  a  means  of  creating  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers  in  a  restricted  territory. 


VIII 

POST-COLLEGIATE  TRAINING  OF  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

Summer  Schools  and  Foreign  Travel  and  Study 

Opportunities  and  rewards  for  summer  study.  —  For  teachers  who  can- 
not afford  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  year  or  more  devoted  to  study  in 
some  foreign  university  or  in  an  American  graduate  school,  the  summer 
months  alone  offer  an  opportunity  for  further  disciplined  training.  Many 
of  our  universities  offer  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  the  sum- 
mer especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  and  in  some  of  these, 
a  commendable  effort  is  made  to  create  for  modern  language  teachers 
an  atmosphere  which  approximates,  at  least  to  some  extent,  that  of  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  American  summer  schools,  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  complete  graduate 
courses  during  a  certain  number  of  sessions. 

In  order  to  supplement  or  replace  summer  school  work  in  this  country, 
the  more  adventurous  —  and  more  thrifty  —  spirits  satisfy  a  craving  for 
study  in  a  thoroughly  foreign  environment.  Paris,  Grenoble,  Nancy, 
Tours,  BerHn,  Heidelberg,  Madrid  and  many  other  university  centers 
with  well-organized  courses  receive  their  quotas  of  American  teachers, 
while  some  prefer  to  study  nearer  home  in  Canada,  at  Mexico  City  or 
at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico.  Sometimes  the  certificates  of  successful 
work  in  foreign  institutions  cannot  be  ''cashed  in"  for  corresponding  credit 
toward  the  Master's  degree  —  such  is  the  inflexibility  of  many  of  our 
schools  of  higher  learning  —  but  teachers  return  home  with  certain  intan- 
gibles as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  a  foreign  country  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  academic  credit. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  devote  the  summer  months  to  study 
in  this  country  and  abroad  is  fairly  large.  The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion reported,^  for  example,  that  in  1924,  26.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in 
its  territory  attended  summer  sessions,  and  for  a  period  of  four  years 
(1920-1924)  47.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  attended  at  least  one  summer 
session.  It  has  been  shown  above  in  Tables  3-12  how  great  the  role  is 
which  the  summer  session  plays  in  all  sections  of  the  country  in  preparing 
modern  language  teachers. 

1  Proceedings,  March,  1925,  p.  58. 
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In  many  cases,  teachers  attend  summer  sessions  without  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  self-improvement;  in  other  cases,  attendance  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  an  increase  in  salary.  In  reply  to  the  question: 
"Is  it  possible  to  secure  an  increase  in  salary  by  taking  summer  work 
or  a  trip  to  a  foreign  country?"  that  was  submitted  by  the  Study  to  a 
large  number  of  experienced  modern  language  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,!  126  replied  "Yes"  and  423,  "No."  Twenty-three  per  cent, 
then,  of  the  549  high  schools  reporting  grant  salary  increases  to  modern 
language  teachers  in  recognition  of  their  efforts  to  supplement  previous 
training.  While  this  percentage  is  not  high,  it  indicates  a  policy  on  the 
part  of  school  authorities  that  is  highly  commendable  and  which  should 
be  extended. 

The  following  question  was  also  submitted  to  the  selected  group  of 
modern  language  teachers:  "Is  it  possible  to  secure  a  leave  of  absence  on 
part  pay  for  purpose  of  study  abroad?"  To  this  query,  81  replied  "Yes" 
and  467,  "No."  It  is  unfortunate  that  only  14.8  per  cent  of  the  schools 
reporting  consider  that  foreign  study  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  its 
modern  foreign  language  teachers  for  them  to  be  released  from  their 
regular  duties  for  a  year's  study  abroad  on  a  part-salary  basis.  In  France 
and  Germany,  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country  is  practically  required 
of  every  foreign  language  teacher,  and  in  England  it  is  strongly  encouraged. 
Some  of  our  city  systems  have  led  the  way  by  adopting  definite  plans, 
whereby  teachers,  after  a  given  period  of  service,  usually  from  seven  to 
ten  years,  may  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  and  part  of  their  salary  while 
engaged  in  an  approved  program  of  study  abroad  designed  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  in  the  classroom. 

Number  of  high  school  teachers  of  modem  languages  who  have 
studied  abroad.  —  It  is  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  our  teachers 
of  modern  foreign  language  have  studied  or  traveled  abroad.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Table  22. 

Table  22  shows  that  on  a  national  basis,  the  percentage  of  teachers 
who  have  traveled  and  studied  abroad  for  a  short  or  longer  period  is  20.5. 
An  inspection  of  the  state  schedules,  which  are  not  published  for  lack 
of  space,  shows  that  the  highest  percentage  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
some  opportunities  of  this  character  is  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(47  per  cent),  followed  by  Massachusetts  (34  per  cent),  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia (32  per  cent),  New  Jersey  (31  per  cent),  Connecticut  and  Missouri 
(30  per  cent),  Rhode  Island  and  Florida  (29  per  cent).  New  Mexico  (27 
per  cent),  New  York  and  IlUnois  (25  per  cent),  Indiana  (22  per  cent), 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania  (21  per  cent)  and  Michigan  (20  per  cent). 
In  other  states,  the  percentage  ranges  from  5  to  19  per  cent,  the  lowest 
being  reported  from  South  CaroUna  and  Mississippi. 

1  Selected  Teachers  Questionnaire;  cf.  above,  p.  7, 
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On  a  regional  basis,  the  median  percentage  of  teachers  who  have  had 
from  three  months  or  less  to  twelve  months  or  more  of  travel  or  study 
abroad  is  as  follows:  California  (32  per  cent);  Middle  Atlantic  States 
(26.5  per  cent);  Southwest  (24.6  per  cent);  New  England  (20.8  per  cent); 
North  Central  (18.2  per  cent);  Northwest  (13.9  per  cent);  West  Central 
(13.9  per  cent);  and  South  (12.9  per  cent). 

If  we  had  complete  reports,  including  the  smaller  schools  that  did  not 
reply  to  the  questionnaire,  it  is  probable  that  the  percentages  would  be 
somewhat  lower,  but  even  taking  this  into  consideration  and  also  the  fact 
that  foreign-born  teachers  are  included  in  the  returns,  we  have  no  reason 
to  apologize  for  the  picture  presented  by  the  figures.  Even  the  liveliest 
imagination  cannot  estimate  the  sacrifice  of  personal  comforts  that  they 
represent.  In  countless  cases,  teachers  have  drawn  upon  the  savings 
of  years,  without  thought  of  financial  gain,  to  travel  and  study  abroad, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  more  useful  to  their  schools  and  of 
satisfying,  in  part,  their  intellectual  curiosity.  We  doubt  whether  such 
altruism  actuates  many  other  professional  groups. 

Desirability  of  ofncial  encouragement  of  study  abroad  by  school  author- 
ities. —  The  question  naturally  presents  itself  whether  independent  effort 
of  this  sort  deserves  public  recognition  and  encouragement.  Expenses 
of  foreign  travel  and  study  at  regular  intervals  in  the  summer  should  be 
met  by  a  corresponding  salary  increase.  Europe  teems  with  American 
tourists  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate 
that  modern  foreign  language  teachers,  who  are  better  qualified  than  any 
other  class  to  profit  by  a  summer  abroad  and  who  have  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing  these  benefits  with  others,  do  not  have  more  frequently 
this  chance  for  self-development.  An  allowance  for  a  summer  of  study 
abroad  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  for  younger  teachers.  For  those  who 
have  given  proof  of  competency  in  their  subject  and  of  faithful  service, 
a  sabbatical  year  with  at  least  half  pay  should  be  granted,  so  that  they 
may  have  sufficient  time  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the  foreign 
country,  its  people  and  its  language.^ 

The  Graduate  School  in  Teacher  Training 

The  varied  objectives  of  graduate  study  in  the  modern  languages. 

—  There  is  nothing  like  unanimity  in  academic  circles  in  regard  to  the 
proper  objectives  of  the  graduate  school.  From  the  standpoint  of  our 
own  subjects,  is  its  function  solely  to  train  students  in  scientific  methods 
of  research  in  linguistics  and  in  literary  history,  or  in  addition  to  this, 

'  The  awarding  of  fellowships  for  study  abroad  and  the  exchange  of  teachers  between  European  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  are  additional  means  of  providing  at  least  a  few  of  our  modern  language  teachers 
with  this  valuable  cultural  and  educational  experience.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  organizations  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  foreign  study  will  keep  in  mind  the  peculiar  needs  of  modern  language  teachers. 
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should  it  aim  to  broaden  and  deepen  knowledge  acquired  in  the  under- 
graduate course?  Has  it  any  responsibility  in  training  for  teaching, 
either  in  college  or  in  secondary  school? 

The  student  body  of  our  departments  in  the  graduate  school  is  made  up 
of  three  groups:  (1)  those  who  aspire  to  university  posts  where  they  may 
have  facilities,  so  far  as  teaching  duties  permit,  to  devote  themselves 
to  intensive  investigation  in  their  chosen  field;  (2)  those  who  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  a  position  in  a  college,  and  (3)  those  who  have  already 
had  service  in  secondary  school  teaching  or  who  look  forward  to  entering 
upon  this  on  the  completion  of  graduate  study.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  three  groups  have  at  least  one  objective  in  common:  they  all  expect 
to  teach. 

From  another  standpoint,  the  student  body  of  the  graduate  school 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  those  who  plan  to  discontinue  graduate 
study  after  receiving  the  Master's  degree,  and  those  who  propose  to  qualify 
themselves,  if  possible,  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  American  university 
practice,  the  courses  of  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  are  much  the 
same  for  all  students,  whether  they  are  to  be  candidates  for  a  Master's 
or  for  a  Doctor's  degree. 

The  program  of  graduate  study  of  the  modern  language  teacher.  — 
The  heterogeneous  character  of  the  student  body  requires  a  varied  pro- 
gram in  the  graduate  course  if  we  are  to  meet  all  needs  and  satisfy  all 
preferences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  barring  the  courses  that  give  intensive 
training  in  methods  of  research,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  courses  offered 
in  the  graduate  school  should  have  value  equally  to  the  prospective  in- 
vestigator and  to  the  future  college  and  secondary  teacher.  First  and 
second  year  college  teaching  presents  approximately  the  same  problems 
as  secondary  school  teaching  of  the  same  grade,  and  since  research  work 
in  the  undergraduate  college  is  almost  never  divorced  from  teaching,  the 
prospective  investigator  will,  in  the  early  part  of  his  teaching  career  at 
least,  have  the  same  kind  of  duties  to  perform  as  he  whose  first  interest 
is  teaching.  His  training,  therefore,  in  such  graduate  courses  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  modern  language  teacher's  career  should  differ  in  no  way 
from  that  of  his  colleague  to  whom  teaching  the  language  is  to  be  hfe's 
main  objective. 

What,  then,  should  the  graduate  course  offer  to  these  advanced  students 
who  are  sacrificing  time  and  money  to  secure  better  preparation  for  a 
career  in  modern  language  teaching?  It  would  be  impertinent  for  the 
present  Committee  to  outline  a  course  of  study  on  the  assumption  that 
it  could  fit  all  needs  and  satisfy  all  tastes,  but  it  may  make  the  following 
general  suggestions.  For  the  future  teacher  of  modern  languages,  gradu- 
ate study  should  contribute  to  general  culture,  bring  acquaintance  with 
a  wide  range  of  facts  in  linguistics  and  literature,  develop  the  critical 
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faculty,  inform  as  to  bibliographical  aids  and  scholarly  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  at  the  same  time  should  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language  in  all  its  aspects  and  extend  acquaintance  with  problems  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  of  the  subject. 

At  present,  most  of  the  graduate  courses  consist  of  an  intensive  study 
of  literary  history,  supplemented  by  philological  work  based  upon  early 
texts.  No  adverse  criticism  can  be  made  of  this,  but  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  university  professors  look  upon  all  their  students  as  potential 
investigators  and  fail  to  realize  that  all  of  them  will  become  teachers — 
if  they  receive  appointments.  If  we  wish  to  make  the  graduate  school 
as  broadly  useful  as  possible,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  graduate 
students  need  much  and  continuous  training  in  the  foreign  language; 
that  they  will,  if  properly  prepared,  profit  far  more  from  courses  conducted 
in  the  foreign  language  than  from  those  presented  in  the  mother  tongue; 
that  they  need  courses  in  advanced  composition,  conversation  and  phonet- 
ics, and  that  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching,  if  this  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  undergraduate  course,  is  alike  valuable  for  those  who  will  teach 
in  college  and  in  secondary  school,  since  it  is  only  reasonable  to  insist 
that  college  instructors  should  have  as  thorough  a  pedagogical  training 
as  their  colleagues  in  the  high  schools. 

No  one  would  desire  to  transform  the  graduate  school  into  a  normal 
school,  nor  to  have  it  duplicate  in  any  respect  the  undergraduate  college, 
but  it  is  certain  that  its  responsibility  as  an  important  agent  in  teacher 
training  has  not  always  been  clearly  recognized,  a  responsibility  that  it 
has  already  assumed,  perhaps  without  fully  realizing  the  implications. 
We  have  already  discussed  the  extent  to  which  modern  language  teachers 
attend  summer  sessions,  which,  in  the  larger  institutions,  usually  em- 
phasize work  of  a  graduate  character.  The  further  fact  has  been  noted 
that  the  Master's  degree  is  now  held  by  slightly  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
10,096  secondary  school  teachers  whose  academic  preparation  was  can- 
vassed by  the  Study.  When  we  add  to  these,  other  candidates  from  the 
high  schools  who  are  on  the  way  to  the  Master's  degree  and  the  large 
number  of  college  teachers  whose  primary  function  is  to  teach  classes  in 
first  and  second  year  work,  the  role  of  the  graduate  school  as  a  specific 
teacher-training  agency  assumes  greater  importance,  and  its  obhgations 
to  the  profession  become  clearer. 

The  state  of  California  requires  that  every  modern  language  teacher 
shall  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  the  language 
he  expects  to  teach,  and  New  York  City  has  a  similar  requirement.  It 
is  hoped  that  other  states  and  cities  will  follow  suit;  but  in  accepting 
this  responsibihty,  the  universities  must  see  to  it  that  graduate  study 
contributes  to  a  more  thorough  professional  preparation  of  teachers  as 
well  as  to  their  cultural  enrichment. 


IX 
GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
statistical  data  and  expressions  of  opinion  to  make  clear  the  present 
status  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  for  secondary- 
schools,  and  to  determine,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  prevailing  practices 
and  tendencies.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  situation,  thus  revealed, 
the  Committee  has  then  pointed  out  manifest  harmful  tendencies  and 
tried  to  indicate  general  lines  of  progress  and  to  set  forth  policies  that 
will  work  for  sounder  preparation  and  training  and  gradually  create  the 
professional  attitude  which  is  now  so  widely  absent  among  modern  language 
teachers. 

In  bringing  its  study  to  a  close  and  seeking  to  formulate  conclusions, 
the  Committee  is  aware  that  it  is  unable  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  its 
program  on  the  basis  of  experimental  evidence  and  is  keenly  regretful 
that  time  has  not  permitted  this.  It  hopes  that  in  the  near  future  experi- 
mental work  may  be  widely  organized  in  the  training  of  modern  language 
teachers.  The  recommendations  which  follow,  however,  are  in  many 
cases  such  as  will  be  accepted  without  argument  by  thoughtful  educational 
administrators  everywhere.  In  such  cases  the  Committee  feels  that  the 
evidence  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  gives  to  long  recognized  needs 
a  new  urgency.  In  cases  where  opinions  may  differ,  as  for  instance,  con- 
cerning the  specific  requirements  for  major  and  minor  languages,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  foregoing  chapters  for  details  and  supporting  arguments. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  Committee  has  tried  to 
keep  ever  in  mind  that  it  is  dealing  with  a  practical,  not  an  ideal,  sit- 
uation and  for  this  reason  passes  many  conditions  which  now  surround 
the  training  of  the  modern  language  teachers  without  protest  or  com- 
ment, not  because  it  approves  them,  but  merely  because  they  seem  neces- 
sary stages  in  the  development  of  the  American  secondary  school  toward 
higher  standards. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  briefly  as  follows: 
1.  In  so  far  as  facilities  permit,  modern  foreign  language  departments 
in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  in  teachers  colleges  should,  together 
with  the  departments  of  education,  organize  curricula  and  courses 
specifically  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages. 
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2.  The  aim  of  these  courses  should  be  to  give  prospective  teachers  ade- 
quate training  in  the  language,  the  literature,  the  history  of  the  foreign 
civilization  and  of  the  foreign  language,  and  in  education  and  psy- 
chology. 

3.  In  order  that  their  courses  may  be  properly  planned,  students  in- 
tending to  teach  a  modern  foreign  language  should  be  advised  to 
announce  this  fact  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

4.  Since  in  many  schools  teachers  are  required  to  teach  more  than  one 
subject,  candidates  should  be  advised  to  prepare  to  teach  at  least 
two  subjects.  Placement  bureaus  should  ascertain  which  subject 
combinations  are  in  greatest  demand  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
particular  territory. 

5.  For  the  major  language,  in  addition  to  two  years  of  high  school  work, 
not  less  than  30  semester  hours  should  be  required,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 16  hours  should  normally  be  devoted  to  the  language  and  14 
hours  to  literature.  For  a  teaching  minor  in  a  modern  foreign  language, 
approximately  20  semester  hours  following  upon  a  two-year  high 
school  course  should  be  required,  of  which  12  hours  should  normally 
be  allotted  to  the  language  and  8  hours  to  courses  in  literature.  An 
attempt  should  be  made  to  measure  the  attainment  of  various  skills 
on  the  part  of  prospective  teachers  by  a  more  scientific  and  accurate 
method  than  merely  by  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  se- 
mester hours  of  work. 

6.  An  adequate  oral  command  of  the  language  should  be  required  of 
all  major  and  all  minor  students  in  a  modern  foreign  language  who 
plan  to  teach  the  subject. 

7.  Whenever  feasible,  colleges  should  make  arrangement  to  permit 
students  who  elect  a  major  in  a  modern  foreign  language  to  study 
abroad  in  their  Junior  year  under  proper  supervision  and  to  receive 
academic  credit  in  all  subjects  thus  completed. 

8.  Extracurricular  opportunities  for  practice  in  hearing  and  speaking 
the  foreign  language  should  be  provided  by  language  departments 
through  the  organization  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  houses, 
language  clubs,  etc. 

9.  A  properly  qualified  representative  of  the  modern  language  depart- 
ment should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  training  of  its  prospective 
teachers  with  respect  to  the  subject-matter  courses  and  should  serve 
as  a  liaison  officer  with  the  department  of  education.  His  duties 
would  be: 

(a)  To  examine  the  academic  history  of  candidates  with  a  view  to 
judging  their  fitness  for  specialization  in  a  modern  foreign 
language,  and  to  test  their  progress  at  regular  intervals. 

(b)  To  advise  candidates  in  the  proper  choice  of  courses. 
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(c)  To  give  the  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  the  subject, 
and  either  to  conduct  personally  or  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  work  in  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

(d)  To  be  chiefly  responsible  for  recommending  the  candidates  for 
teaching  positions,  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the 
placement  bureau. 

10.  Each  language  department,  together  with  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, should  make  adequate  provision  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching  extending  over  at  least  one  semester. 

11.  Courses  in  tests  and  measurements,  psychology  of  high  school  sub- 
jects and  the  technique  of  teaching  modern  languages  should  be  in- 
cluded among  the  courses  in  education  required  of  teaching  candi- 
dates, since  these  seem  to  bear  an  especially  close  relationship  to 
problems  involved  in  teaching  modern  foreign  languages. 

12.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  educational  officers  to  give  up  any 
form  of  certificate  for  secondary  school  teachers  that  does  not  specify 
the  subject  or  subjects  that  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  teach. 

13.  Graduation  from  a  four-year  college  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  major 
or  minor  requirement  in  a  modern  foreign  language  should  be  regarded 
as  necessary  to  receive  a  license  to  teach  that  subject  in  a  secondary 
school. 

14.  To  promote  further  the  professional  development  of  modern  language 
teachers  in  service,  local  school  boards  should  seek  through  bonuses, 
salary  increases  or  leaves  of  absence,  to  encourage  the  teachers  to 
attend  summer  courses  or  regular  sessions  at  centers  offering  special 
opportunities  for  modern  language  work,  and  to  travel  and  study 
abroad. 

15.  In  so  far  as  possible,  modern  foreign  language  instruction  in  high 
schools  should  be  supervised  and  inspected  by  experts  in  foreign 
languages. 
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COLLEGES  AND   UNIVERSITIES  WHICH  REPLIED   TO 
TEACHER-TRAINING   QUESTIONNAIRES 

Institutions  unmarked  replied  through  one  or  more  modern  language 
departments  to  the  questionnaire  on  the  training  of  teachers  only  (1925). 
Institutions  marked  with  a  dagger  repHed  to  the  questionnaire  on  obser- 
vation and  practice  teaching  only.  Institutions  that  are  starred  replied 
to  both  questionnaires. 

New  England 

Connecticut 

Connecticut    College    for    Women      *Wesleyan  University 
*Trinity  College  *Yale  University 

Maine 

*Bates  College  University  of  Maine 

*Bowdoin  College  Washington  State  Normal  School 

jFarmington  State  Normal  School 

Massachusetts 

Amherst  College  Mount  Holyoke  College 

Boston  University  *Radcli£fe  College 
*Bridgewater  State  Normal  School     fSalem  State  Normal  School 

*Clark  University  Smith  College 

Emmanuel  College  Wellesley  College 

♦Harvard  University  Wheaton  College 

Holy  Cross  College  *Willj.a.ms  College 

fMassachusetts  School  of  Art  *Woiqester  State  Normal  School 

New  Hampshire 
Dartmouth  College  University  of  New  Hampshire 

■  Rhode  Isihnd 

Brown  University    '  fRhode  Island  State  College 

Vermont 

Middlebury  College  ^University  of  Vermont 
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Middle  Atlantic  States 
District  of  Columbia 

Catholic  Sisters  College  *George  Washington  University 

Catholic  University  of  America  Howard  University 

*Georgetown  University  *Trinity  College 


*Goucher  College 

Hood  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

fLoyola  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 


Alma  College 

College  of  St.  Ehzabeth 


Maryland 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland 
fRock  Hill  College 
*St.  John's  College 
fUniversity  of  Maryland 
^Washington  College 

New  Jersey 

^Princeton  University 

Rutgers  University 


New   York 


*Adelphi  College 
Alfred  University 
*Barnard  College 
fCathedral  College  (Academy) 
Colgate  University 
^College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
fCoUege  of  New  Rochelle 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
^Cornell  University 
fD'Youville  College 
Elmira  College 
*Hamilton  College 
*Hobart  College        ^^';     ";•'',    '•■ 
Hunter  College 

New    YoT-k    State    College    for 
Teachers'  ,    , 


New  York  University 
Russell  Sage  College 
Skidmore  College 
fSt.  Francis  College 
fSt.  John's  College 
St.  Lawrence  University 
jSt.  Stephen's  College 
*Syracuse  University 
fUnion  University 
*University  of  Buffalo 
University  of  Rochester 
*Vassar  College 
Wagner  College 
*  Wells  College 
[Willi am  Smith  College 


Pennsylvania 


*Allegheny  College 
Bryn  Mawr  College 
Bucknell  University 
Cedar  Crest  College 
Cumberland  Valley 
School 


State  Normal 


Dickinson  Co 'lege 
Elizabethtown  College 
*Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Geneva  College 
Grove  City  College 
*Haverford  College 
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*Lafayette  College 
fLebanon  Valley  College 
Lehigh  University 
*Marywoocl  College 
Moravian  College  for  Women 
*Muhlenberg  College 
Pennsylvania   College   for  Women 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
Seton  Hill  College 
fSt.  Vincent  College 


Susquehanna  University 

Swarthmore  College 

Thiel  College 

*University  of  Pennsylvania 

*University  of  Pittsburgh 

*Ursinus  College 

*Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Westminster  College 

*Wilson  College 


South 
Alabama 


Birmingham  Southern  College 
Florence  State  Normal  School 
Spring  Hill  College 


St.  Bernard  College 
University  of  Alabama 
Woman's  College  of  Alabama 


Florida 


Florida  State  College  for  Women 
*John  B.  Stetson  University 
Rollins  College 


Agnes  Scott  College 
*Emory  University 
Mercer  University 
Piedmont  College 


Berea  College 

Centre  College 

Kentucky  College  for  Women 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

*Transylvania  College 


Southern  College 
^University  of  Florida 

Georgia 

Shorter  College 
University  of  Georgia 
Wesleyan  College 


Kentucky 

*University  of  Kentucky 
fUniversity  of  Louisville 
*Western  Kentucky  State  Normal 
School 


Jefferson  College 
Louisiana  College 


Grenada  College 
fMillsaps  College 
Mississippi  College 


Louisiana 

Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 
*Tulane  University 

Mississippi 

Mississippi      State      College      for 

Women 
Mississippi  State  Teachers  College 
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North  Carolina 


Davidson  College 

Duke  University 

fEast  Carolina  Teachers  College 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Greensboro  College 

Guilford  College 


Meredith  College 

*North  Carohna  College  for  Women 

Salem  College 

^University  of  North  Carohna 

*Wake  Forest  College 


Chicora  College 
Coker  College  for  Women 
fCollege  of  Charleston 
*Converse  College 


South  Carolina 


*University  of  South  Carohna 

Winthrop  College 

Wofford  College 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 


Tennesse: 


Cumberland  University 
Fisk  University 

*George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers 
*Maryville  College 
*Southwestern  College 
Tennessee  College 


Tusculum  College 
Union  University 
*University  of  Chattanooga 
^University  of  Tennessee 
fUniversity  of  the  South 
*Vanderbilt  University 


Virginia 


fCollege  of  William  and  Mary 
fEast  Radford  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 
Emory  and  Henry  College 
Farmville  State  Teachers  College 
*Fredericksburg  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 
fHampden-Sidney  College 
*Harrisonburg  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 


Hollins  College 
Randolph-Macon  College 
*Roanoke  College 
*Sweet  Briar  College 
^University  of  Richmond 
^University  of  Virginia 
Virginia  Union  University 
*Washington  and  Lee  University 


West  Virginia 


Bethany  College 
Bluefield  Colored  Institute 
*Concord  State  Normal  School 
Fairmont  State  Normal  School 
Marshall  College 


Shepherd    College    State    Normal 

School 
*West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 
West  Virginia  University 
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North  Central  States 


Illinois 


fAugustana  College 
Aurora  College 
*Carthage  College 
Crane  Junior  College 
fEastern  Illinois  State  Teachers 

College 
Greenville  College 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
*Illinois  Woman's  College 
*James  Millikin  University 
*Knox  College 
*Lake  Forest  College 
*Lombard  College 
fLoyola  University 

*Butler  College 
*DePauw  University 
Earlham  College 
*Franklin  College 
Goshen  College 
fHanover  College 
Indiana  Central  University 
*Indiana  University 
Manchester  College 


Buena  Vista  College 

Coe  College 

Columbia  College 

*Cornell  College 

fDes  Moines  University 

Drake  University 

*Grinnell  College 

*Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

*Iowa  Wesleyan  College 


*Adrian  College 
Albion  College 
*Alma  College 


McKendree  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Northwestern  University 

Rockford  College 

Rosary  College 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College  for 

Women 
*University  of  Chicago 
*University  of  Illinois 
Western    IlUnois    State    Teachers 

College 
Wheaton  College 


Indiana 


Oakland  City  College 

*Purdue  University 

*St.  Mary's  College 

*St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  College 

Taylor  University 

fTeachers  College  of  Indianapolis 

fTerre  Haute  State  Normal  School 

tTri-State  College 

*Wabash  College 


Iowa 


*Luther  College 
Morningside  College 
fMount  St.  Joseph  College 
*Parsons  College 
Penn  College 
Simpson  College 
University  of  Dubuque 
University  of  Iowa 
Upper  Iowa  University 

Michigan 

Calvin  College 

fDetroit  Teachers  College 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 
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Grand  Rapids  Junior  College 
*Hillsdale  College 
*Hope  College 
*Kalamazoo  College 


fMichigan  State  Normal  College 
*Northern  State  Normal  School 
University  of  Michigan 


Ohio 


Adelbert  College 

Ashland  College 

^Baldwin- Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

Bowling      Green      State      Normal 

School 
fCapital  University 
College  of  Wooster 
Dayton  University 
Defiance  College 
Denison  University 
Heidelberg  University 
*Hiram  College 
John  Carroll  College 
fKent  State  Normal  School 
fKenyon  College 
jLake  Erie  College 


Miami  University 

*Mount  Union  College 

*Municipal  University  of  Akron 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Northern  University 

*Ohio  State  University 

*Ohio  University 

*Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

*Otterbein  College 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Rio  Grande  College 

fSt.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

*Western  College  for  Women 

fWestern  Reserve  University 

Wilmington  College 

fWittenberg  College 


Minnesota 


Carleton  College 
*College  of  St.  Catherine 
College  of  St.  Teresa 
*Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
*Hamline  University 


Hibbing  Junior  College 
*Macalester  College 
*St.  Olaf  College 
*University  of  Minnesota 


Wisconsin 


Beloit  College 
Carroll  College 

Eau  Claire  State  Teachers  College 
Marquette  University 
Milton  College 
*Milwaukee-Downer  College 
Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College 
National  Teachers  Seminary 
Northland  College 
fNorthwestern  College 


Oshkosh  State  Teachers  College 

Platteville  State  Teachers  College 

*Ripon  College 

River  Falls  State  Normal  School 

fSt.  Clara  College  and  Academy 

St.  Lawrence  College 

Stevens  Point  Central  State  Normal 

School 
fStout  Institute 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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West  Central  States 
Arkansas 


Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 
Henders*n-Brown  College 


Hendrix  College 
University  of  Arkansas 


Kansas 


Baker  University 
fBethany  College 
Bethel  College 
fFairmount  College 
*Friends  University 
Hesston  College 
Kansas  City  University 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 
fMcPherson  College 


*Southwestern  College 

St.  Mary's  College 
*State  Teachers  College  at  Emporia 
*State  Teachers  College  at  Hays 
*State  Teachers  College  at  Pitts- 
burg 
*University  of  Kansas 
*Washburn  College 


Missouri 


Central  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Drury  College 

Hardin  College 

fHarris  Teachers  College 

Junior  College,  St.  Joseph 

Kansas  City  Junior  College 

*Lindenwood  College 

fMissouri  Valley  College 

fNorth  East  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers College 

fNorth  West  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers College 


*Park  College 

jSouth  West  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers College 
fSt.  Louis  University 
Stephens  College 
fTarkio  College 
*University  of  Missouri 
*Washington  University 
Webster  College 
fWestminster  College 
William  Jewell  College 
William  Woods  College 


Bellevue  College 
*Cotner  College 
Dana  College 
Doane  College 
Grand  Island  College 
Hastings  College 
Luther  College 
Midland  College 


Nebraska 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School 

(Chadron) 
Nebraska  State  Normal  School 

(Kearny) 
Nebraska  State  Normal  School 

(Wayne) 
Peru  State  Teachers  College 
*Union  College 
*University  of  Nebraska 
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Oklahoma 
Northeastern  State  Teachers  Col-     *Phillips  University 


lege 
Northwestern  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women 


*Southwestern  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Tulsa 


Southwestern  States 
Arizona 

Northern  Arizona  State  Teachers  *University  of  Arizona 

College 

Colorado 

*Colorado  College  *University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College  Western  Hato  College 

Colorado  Woman's  College 

Nevada 
fState  University  of  Nevada 

New  Mexico 
State  University  of  New  Mexico 


Texas 


Baylor  College  for  Women 
*Baylor  University 
Bishop  College 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College 
Kidd-Key  College 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 
*Rice  Institute 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 
Southern  Methodist  University 


Southwest    Texas    State    Teachers 

College 
*Southwestern  University 
Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College 
Texas  Presbyterian  College 
Texas  Woman's  College 
Trinity  University 
*University  of  Texas 
Wayland  Junior  Baptist  College 
Wesley  Junior  College 
Wichita  Falls  Junior  College 


Brigham  Young  University 


Utah 

University  of  Utah 
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Northwestern  States 

Idaho 
University  of  Idaho 

Montana 

Montana  State  Normal  College  *State  University  of  Montana 


fFargo  College 
*Jamestown  College 

Linfield  College 
*Pacific  University 
fReed  College 


North  Dakota 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Oregon 

^University  of  Oregon 
Willamette  University 

South  Dakota 


Sioux  Falls  College 
Southern  State  Normal  School 
^University  of  South  Dakota 
Yankton  College 


*Dakota  Wesleyan  University 
Eastern  State  Normal  School 
Huron  College 

*Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School 

Washington 

College  of  Puget  Sound  Washington  State  Normal  School 

State  College  of  Washington  Whitman  College 

University  of  Washington 


''University  of  Wyoming 


Wyoming 


California 


fDominican  College 

*Fresno  State  Teachers  College 

Fullerton  Junior  College 

*Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 

Mills  College 

*Occidental  College 

Pacific  Union  College 

Pomona  College 

Sacramento  Junior  College 

fSan  Diego  State  Teachers  College 

*San  Jose  State  Teachers  College 


Santa  Ana  Junior  College 
*Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 

College 
Santa  Maria  Junior  College 
St.  Mary's  College 
University  of  California 
University  of  California  (Southern 

Branch) 
University  of  Redlands 
*University  of  Southern  California 
*Whittier  College 
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APPENDIX  2 

THE  TEACHERS'   QUESTIONNAIRE 
H.  S.  2 — March,  1925  Foreign  Languages 

TEACHER'S  BLANK 
The  teacher's  blank  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  principal  (for  re- 
porting professional  training  of  teachers  in  public  secondary  schools*) 
and  the  foreign  language  teacher  in  providing  the  data  asked  for  on  the 
H.  S.  2  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY. 

PLEASE  READ  VERY  CAREFULLY  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND 
EXPLANATIONS   ON   THIS   SHEET 

Language  classes   and  professional   training  of (Teacher) 

TRAINING    AND    EXPERIENCE     ( )  (a) 

Man  (M)  or  Woman  (W) 

Degrees  held 

Date  of  highest  degree  (year) 

Foreign  languages  now  taught  by  you 

If  teaching  also  other  subjects,  what  %  of  your  time  is  given  to  these 
other  subjects? % 

What  is  your  native  language? 

In  what  country  did  you  receive  your  secondary  school  educa- 
tion?   

Months  of  travel  in  country  of  foreign  language  taught  (not  including 
study) 

Months  of  study  above  secondary  school  in  country  of  foreign  language 
taught 

Number  of  years  of  study  in 

Secondary  or  preparatory  school  (6) 

Normal  school  or  teachers'  college  (5) 

College  or  university  (undergraduate)  (b) 

University  or  college  (graduate)  (6) 

Summer  school  (fraction  of  36  weeks) 

Semester  hours  of  teacher-training  in 

Secondary  or  preparatory  school  (c) , 

Normal  school  or  teachers'  college  (c) 

College  or  university  (undergraduate) 

University  or  college  (graduate  work) 

Summer  school  (fraction  of  36  weeks) 

Total  semester  hours 

*  This  blank,  which  is  reproduced  only  in  part,  accompanied  the  questionnaires  to  the  23,000  pubhc 
and  private  high  schools  and  was  filled  out  by  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  with  the  enrollment  data. 
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French . 
German . 
Italian.  . 
Spanish  , 


Years  of  study  under  instruction  in  (d) 


(e) 


Latin 

Years  of  experience  in  teaching  one  or  more  foreign  languages 

(a)    Teachers  of  Latin  only  leave  rest  of  page  blank.    Teachers  not  v/ish- 

ing  their  name  to  appear  on  the  questionnaire  blank  (in  principal's 

office),  please  write  initials  in  space.     Teachers  may  be  listed  by 

name,  initials,  or  serial  number  on  main  blank. 
(6)    Use  the  term  ''year"  as  understood  in  the  given  institutions  for  full 

time  work,  not  including  summer  sessions. 

(c)  By  "teacher-training"  understand  all  work  primarily  intended  for 
teachers.  A  "semester  hour"  means  "one  recitation  per  week  for  a 
semester."  Some  secondary  schools  now  have  "teacher-training" 
work  of  various  kinds.  Practice  teaching  should  be  counted  under 
"teacher-training,"  not  under  "years  of  teaching"  (last  item). 

(d)  Estimate  roughly  on  basis  of  9  or  10  months  to  the  year. 

(e)  List  other  foreign  languages  here.  Any  other  information  that  you 
think  pertinent  may  be  written  on  a  separate  sheet  and  returned  with 
the  main  questionnaire.    Give  name. 

APPENDIX  3 

TEACHERS    WITH    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    IN    FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

Number  of  teachers  in  the  public  secondary  schools  in  1925  who  had  re- 
ceived THEIR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NUMBER  WHO  HAD 
RECEIVED  IT  IN  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  DISTRIBUTED  REGIONALLY,  WITH  A  NA- 
TIONAL  SUMMARY. 


Eu- 

Foreign 

Total 

Region 

United 

Fbance 

Ger- 

Italy 

Spain 

British 

ropean 

Not 

Teach- 

States 

many 

Isles 

Not 
Speci- 
fied 

Speci- 
fied 

ers 

New  England   . 

1430 

2 

12 

5 

1 

6 

7 

3 

1466 

Middle  Atlantic     . 

2528 

45 

47 

9 

10 

8 

17 

27 

2691 

South     .... 

1234 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1252 

North  Central 

1868 

32 

24 

1 

1 

8 

13 

1947 

West  Central    . 

606 

4 

1 

1 

2 

5 

619 

Southwest   . 

649 

5 

2 

i 

1 

2 

10 

670 

Northwest  . 

705 

11 

1 

3 

3 

723 

California    . 

692 

13 

4 

6 

1 

1 

6 

5 

728 

National  summary 

9712 

117 

90 

21 

15 

19 

46 

76 

10096 

*  Not  specified. 
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